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NOTES. 


Easter Week has produced the usual crop of speeches, 
none of them, however, of exceptional interest or import- 
ance. The alliterations of Mr. Marjoribanks and the 
ravings of Mr. Robert Wallace no more eall for record 
here than do the antics of Mr. Labouchere or the prosings 
of Mr. Donald Crawford. The Lord Advocate has spoken 
twice at Millport, dealing chiefly with the Land Purchase 
Scheme in one address and with popular government in 
general in another. His programme for Ireland is, first 
restore law and order, next convert your occupiers into 
owners, and lastly set up local government if you will : 
just inverting what should be the order of the two last 
according to Lord Randolph Churchill. He sang a little 
song of triumph—most natural and justifiable—over the 
success of the County Councils Bill in Scotland, drawing 
thence the lesson that if you trust the people they will not 
betray you, and urging his hearers, the members of the 
local Primrose League, to bear that in mind in furthering 
the Conservative cause. He scored another excellent 
point in the same connection by pointing out how under 
the School Board system religious instruction still flourished 
in elementary schools, to the chagrin of the English Radi- 
cal. He also made a most satisfactory defence of the 
constitution of the tribunal to be established in Scotland 


todeal with private bills. 


Mr. GLapsrone made two short speeches on Tuesday. 
One was at Weybridge, where he said that Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales were all of one mind, and that he hoped 
England had come to the same mind too. ‘Only, he 
added, ‘ they won't give us an opportunity of showing it 
by a general election.’ He exhorted his hearers never to 
forget that they were the true Unionists—(much as Pitt 
was the real aboriginal Home Ruler)—and that their 
opponents were usurpers and intruders. At the railway 
station at Tring he discussed the legislation of the 
Government, complaining that in attempting to amend 
what was defective and reject what was bad, the Opposi- 
tion had been outvoted by the Tories and by a‘ body of 
gentlemen who are in voting more Tory than the Tories 
themselves.’ He used some very ominous expressions 
about the Land Purchase Bill, declining to commit him- 
self, but ‘laying out,’ as he phrased it, ‘one or two very 
stiff, awkward, indigestible considerations’ from which Mr. 
Balfour may augur the worst. He wound up with the 
customary insistence—which we sincerely wish Unionists 
would take to heart—upon the individual responsibility 
of every elector, who should vote, he re-affirmed, as if the 
whole question depended on his vote. Both utterances 
are so essentially in the Gamp vein—which we have had 
occasion to note in Mr. Gladstone bef at serious 
criticism: must needs be inappropriate and useless. 
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In spite of the cheap and vulgar gibes of those to whom 
the words ‘ our duty to the people, to the country, and to 
our sovereign’ have no meaning, speaking at Henley on 
Wednesday Mr. Smith was not ashamed again to confess 
that they formed the device upon the only flag under 
which, so long as he took any part in public life, he would 
consent to be ranged. His audience was quick to show 
that it accepted this plain statement as literaily as it was 
intended, and the public of both parties will agree with it. 
After touching on the commercial benefits of a strong 
foreign policy, the financial skill of Mr. Goschen—(who 
had enabled the Government to undertake a large scheme 
of naval defence without burdening the labouring and 
commercial classes)—and the iniquities of Gladstonian 
orators—(who all repeat the same arguments in different 
words and at different times)—Mr. Smith proceeded to 
discuss the prospects and to some extent the provisions 
of the Land Bill. One of his arguments may be taken as 
a reply to Lord Randolph Churchill’s letters. He holds, 
and rightly holds, that if occupying tenants, after volun- 
tarily entering into a bargain ratified by a court of 
law, are to be invited to repudiate that bargain, and if 
there is any chance of their availing themselves of the 
invitation, all hope in the regeneration of Ireland, all hope 
in the honesty of its people, will have gone, because that 
people will have been told, and will have accepted as true, 
that honesty is a question of politics and of expediency 
and not a simple matter of right or wrong. Mr. Smith 
blamed Mr. Gladstone and his followers for the fact that 
the District Councils Bill, which is ready, is not now before 
Parliament ; and he went on to a peroration on the wide 
interests and the high destinies of that Empire in the 
conduct of whose affairs he so happily takes a part. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN inaugurated the new Liberal Club at 
Birmingham on Thursday. Unlike Lord Rosebery, he holds 
reunion between Unionist and Gladstonian Liberals to be 
still distant, the difference being not one of expediency 
but of morals. Mr. Gladstone’s policy was conceived in 
secrecy, born in deceit, and nurtured on evasion. Mr. 
Parnell had been compared to George Washington ; but 
George Washington never told a lie—not even to deceive 
the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain believes that 
not only will it be long before the reunion of the Liberal 
party is possible, but it will be long before it is desirable. 
He opines that the Unionist alliance is the best guarantee 
for the carrying out of true Radical policy. This remark 
was calculated to delight the ears of the men of Birming- 
ham, and to increase their idea of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
power and influence ; but the Conservative supporters of 
the Government will read it with different feelings. It 
should not have been made by Mr. Chamberlain even in 
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Birmingham. The speaker’s attack upon the Parnellites 
was brisk, vigorous, and direct, and in defending the Land 
Bill he pointed out that Lord Randolph’s fears—Lord 
Randolph likes not the security, holding it to be ‘ rotten, 
—were exaggerated. He concluded by prophesying the 
introduction at no distant date of an Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 


We have much more sympathy with the views expressed 
at a meeting of Fermanagh landlords at Enniskillen on 
Saturday. They all disliked and distrusted the measure 
with a sincerity that ought effectually to silence the cry 
that it is a landlords’ relief bill, and may at least help the 
Opposition to make up its mind (which it has so far been 
unable to do) whether the ‘vile and venomous proposi- 
tion’ is too favourable to the landlords or to the tenants. 
It was pointed out with great justice that the most trouble- 
some tenants receive the greatest consideration, that the 
bill will spell something like ruin for the poorer land- 
holders, and that it will practically compel people to part 
No 
class of a community has been more harshly and unjustly 
dealt with than the Irish landlords have been during the 
last twenty years by the British Legislature ; nor does Mr. 


with their property who have no desire to do so. 


Balfour’s measure err on the side of generosity to them. 
But once more the argument of necessity comes in. We 
have simply to make the best of a bad job—a very bad 
job—in Ireland, and that is the ultimate—possibly the 
sole—justification of this purchase scheme. 





Mr. Srantey has had the grace to speak more respect- 
fully of Dr. Emin now that he has taken up a new career 
in the German service than when he seemed practically 
done for. Perhaps the great explorer foresaw that Emin 
would begin to speak out a bit; and that his explanations 
might suggest that the Stanley Expedition would have 
been more profitable in its truer and larger objects (per- 
fectly right and reasonable ones, unquestionably) if its 
leader had not been so injuriously arrogant and so offen- 
sively jealous. 
apologetic for Emin now than Mr. Stanley himself: in- 


But, however that may be, no one is more 


deed, he almost goes the length of justifying what is 
called the Pasha’s ‘ ingratitude.’ 
but justification is better of the two than the insinuations 
which are still launched at Gordon's lieutenant from some 
quarters. It may be untrue, as it is declared to be, that 
‘the object of the Expedition was aimed more at taking 


That may be too much ; 


possession of Emin’s province and his ivory than at rescu- 
ing Emin himself ;’ but it is certain that the Expedition 
had an eye to the extension of trade opportunities as well 
as to Emin’s supposed peril, and why so thoroughly legiti- 
mate an object should be denied it is difficult to under- 
stand. Nor is there any reason to doubt that Emin would 
have assisted his rescuers in that object as readily as he 
now assists the Germans, if Mr. Stanley had been less 
masterful, and had kept a civil tongue in his head. ‘There 
is the rub. Emin did not want to be rescued, in the first 
place, and in the next, he did not like being brought down 
to the coast in the character of an irresolute, weak-minded 
pedant, unworthy of the trouble bestowed upon him. 
Emin’s fellow-countrymen will make the most of him, of 
course : it is their business to do so. On our part, we are 
warned ; and it will be pleasant if (as we are half pro- 
mised) the Emin Expedition discovers on arriving at its 
destination that it has been cut out by the British East 
Africa Company. 
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_ Zanzipar and Berlin do not corroborate each other jn 
their East African forecasts. According to the local 
reports, the preparations for the new expedition into the 
interior are being eagerly pushed forward—so eagerly, 
indeed, that Emin Pasha, its designated leader, shows o 
inclination to hold back and to cancel his engagement, 
The ‘ universal conviction’ on the spot is that the inten- 
tion of the German enterprise is to forestall the English at 
the Lakes, and leave the British East Africa Company's 
territory an insignificant island surrounded by a sea of 
Teutonic influence. It is further asserted that Emin’s 
appointment is the fulfilment of a strong personal wish of 
the Kaiser, who sent Major Liepert to secure his services, 
Considering the tone in which the British press has 
commented upon his action, it would not be surpris- 
ing to hear that Emin is troubled with doubts whether 
he has chosen wisely, and is hesitating if, after all, he 
should not return to Europe rather than to the sources 
of the Nile. The German prints display a somewhat too 
evident anxiety to put a different complexion on the 
transaction. Germany is only pushing her line of trading 
stations a stage nearer to the great inland chain of water 
communication, and the region which she proposes to 
occupy is already fully recognised as within her sphere 
of influence. To occupy Wadelai is not within the scope 
of her designs, and is indeed under present circumstances 
No doubt the fear that 
the Germans are about to take on Uganda and the Equa- 


impracticable even for Emin. 


torial Province and cut in between us and the Lakes is 
somewhat premature. 


Dr. Perers is alive. There can surely be no mistake 
this time; because he has written himself that he was 
living and well on the 16th of January. The scene and 
time of his reappearance satisfy all the dramatic proprie- 
ties. The spot—Keptai, a village of the Wa-Kamassia— 
is in the vicinity of those stupendous ‘ Caves of Elgon, 
which, as described by Joseph Thomson, gave Mr. Rider 
Haggard the hint of the mysterious grottoes of the 
Ama Haggar. Dr. Peters, however, has such a power of 
coming alive again as even Mr. Rider Haggard would 
shrink from bestowing on his characters. A dozen times 
during the last six months he has been massacred by dif- 
ferent people at different places under circumstances of 
great atrocity; and immediately after in each case comes 
the news that he is living, and even ‘living by plunder. 
This time he turns up at a most opportune juncture, and 
exactly where he is wanted: right in the way between 
the British East Africa Company and Uganda. 


Mr. Sraniey has raised his voice in timely protest 
against the method of ‘ civilisation with the sporting rifle’ 
in East Africa. The Masai country and the districts round 
the base of Mount Kilima-Njaro are the happy hunting- 
grounds of the slayers of big game. If they pursued their 
pastime reasonably and moderately there would be no 
occasion to find fault. But the Nimrods that have resorted 
to Masailand have so slaughtered, that elephant, rhino- 
ceros, and buffalo, to say nothing of the many species of 
deer and antelope, will soon be as scarce in British East 
Africa as they already are over large tracts of South 
Africa. An American sportsman has returned to Mom- 
basa after killing 200 head of large game, including ele- 
phants and lions, in the course of a three months’ trip 
in Masailand. ‘The Germans have just made good their 
hold on Kilima-Njaro. American and English sportsmen 
had better not go to that locality expecting to get carte 
blanche to shoot anything they see—to make a desert of 
plains and hill-sides peopled by droves of the finest 


animals of the chase, and cal! it civilisation, It would, as 
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Mr. Stanley says, be better for the district—better for 
its trade as well as for its big game—if it fell at once into 
German hands, for then it would not be left to the buc- 
eaneer and the Yankee butcher. 


Tue Nile valley beyond the Egyptian frontier appears 
to have been suffering as severely from famine as the Red 
Sea littoral. In the course of the past year twenty-three 
thousand Soudanese refugees have flocked across the bor- 
der at Wady Halfa in a destitute and starving condition. 
Relief works have been instituted ; and altogether the 
Egyptian Government, under British direction, has done 
all that a Government can reasonably be expected to do on 
behalf of its mortal enemies. An interesting question is 
the effect that the distress from drought and want of food 
will have on the political affairs of the Soudan. One of 
the first results has been the withdrawal of the Dervish 
outposts to a point 170 miles south of Wady Halfa. Some 
are anxious to draw from this the conclusion that the 
Mahdist rebellion is in full ebb, 'and that the peaceful oc- 
cupation of Khartoum, and even of Wadelai, from the side 
of Egypt is once more coming into sight. But this is 
arguing from very slight premises. The tide of Bishari 
battle has ebbed before ; but it has always returned with 
greater force than ever. 


Futter information and further consideration have not 
had the result expected by the Foreign Office of reconcil- 
ing the Newfoundland colonists to the modus vivendi 
arrived at by European diplomacy for the regulation of the 
‘French shore.’ London and Paris are so far apart from 
Newfoundland and the fisheries that a mistake as to the 
feelings and attitude of those whose interests are actually 
touched by the negotiations was easy to make. There 
should be no excuse for any more. The colonists complain 
that this temporary arrangement will render the burden 
of the French claims of special or exclusive fishery rights 
in the waters and on the coasts of Newfoundland more 
onerous as well as more definite than before. They are 
taking means to bring their view strongly before the 
Government and the public opinion of this country, and 
to secure a final settlement of a difficulty which for two 
centuries has been the cause of endless bickering, and 
which under a forced interpretation of treaty clauses 
has kept half the coast-line of a British colony unin- 
habited and uninhabitable to suit the convenience of 
foreigners. The question—at first confined to the ab- 
struse point if within the meaning of State papers of last 
century the oyster is a ‘ fish ’—has now been fully raised. 
And our diplomacy must set itself to discover a solution of 
the problem in the only direction in which a satisfactory or 
tolerable solution is possible: namely, by the elimination, 
by purchase or otherwise, of the sole object of dispute 
and source of danger. 


Tue strike riots in Vienna are a disagreeable sequel to 
the philanthropic generalities of the Labour Conference 
at Berlin. ‘Quite unexpectedly,’ says a correspondent, 
‘we find ourselves in the midst of a formidable Socialist 
movement. It may not be—indeed, it does not seem 
to be—so bad as that, but it is serious enough. How 
the passive attitude of the workmen who have been on 
strike for more than a week suddenly developed on Sun- 
day into active violence does not appear manifest. There 
are several trades on strike—masons, carpenters, turners, 
shoemakers, and tailors—and of these the most aggrieved 
would seem to be the tailors, notoriously an inflamma- 
tory race. A fortnight before Easter the tailors threat- 
ened ‘the final arbitrement’ if their wages were not 


raised. They made their demand knowing that the mas- 
ters could not well refuse it, since they had certain con- 
tracts on hand to be finished by Faster. The masters 
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granted the demand without a word, biding their time. 
It came on Easter Sunday, when they dismissed summarily 
and finally their unmarried workmen, who (they declare) 
are ‘the elements of disorder, and made permanent en- 
gagements with the married. C'est une revanche. It is 
just, but the result shows it is not prudent. 


Tue Western Highlands and Islands Commission has 
begun its work by hearing evidence from the Lewsmen 
as to the necessity of increased harbour and pier accom- 
modation, and for railways from Stornoway to the out- 
lying districts of the Islands. As usual, the astute Celtic 
witnesses insist on having the services of an interpreter, 
although they can speak better English than most in- 
habitants of say Somersetshire ; and as usual there are 
the unconscious and conscious wits, one of whom—of 
which category it is bootless to inquire—informed the 
chairman that if a railway were made between Breasclate 
and Stornoway they would all travel by it, while another 
prophesied that ‘ mails, tourists, eggs, and lobsters’ would 
furnish forth a sufficient and perpetual freight. The 
Commissioners are sensible, practical men ; and if they are 
not much impressed by some of the arguments laid before 
them, the friends of the crofter—in other words, the 
patriotic members of the community—may rest assured 
that at any rate the outcome of their deliberations is 
likely to be a series of practical and non-heroic measures, 
which will tend to give the West Highland fishermen 
many of the advantages enjoyed by their fellows on the 
Fast Coast. 


Tue raising of the age limit for the India Civil Service 
competition is a serious point for Lord Cross to have de- 
cided almost on his sole responsibility. Its tendency will 
be to shut out English and Scottish candidates more and 
more, and to encourage native Wallahs. Any number of 
natives are ready to come forward, and when they can 
read with the best crammers in London till twenty-three 
—an age when most Englishmen and Scotsmen have 
settled themselves to real business—they are likely to 
have it very much their own way. This is the opinion 
of the old Anglo-Indians who formed the majority of the 
Council which Lord Cross has over-ruled ; and, however 
much it may be desired to do justice to India and to 
give its natives opportunities of sharing in its govern- 
ment, to make regulations which will work only in the 
natives’ favour is to show more of the harmlessness of 
the dove than of the wisdom of the serpent. In _ this 
connection Colone] Davidson makes some pertinent re- 
marks in his newly published Memoirs of a Long Life in 
India. He is, we believe, something of a Radical in home 
politics, and yet he declares that he cannot but think the 
employment of educated natives in offices of trust has 
been greatly overdone. ‘ Education alone will not make 
men trustworthy and honest ;’ and it is notorious the 
educated Baboo is neither. Moreover, the natives decline 
to be governed by the Brahminical gentlemen whom we 
put over them ; Colonel Davidson declares they call our 
administration ‘ in derision the “ Brahmin Ra’.”’’ 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD. 
oer the consequences of Prince Bis- 


marck’s enforced retirement, it must not be 
imagined that they will appear all at once. Though 
every Government in Europe was prepared for it, the 
actual announcement must have been more or less of a 
shock ; and we may suppose that since the great event 
was proclaimed they have been much engaged in 
watching its effect in Germany itself as well as on each 
other. If publication were permitted for the memo- 
randa on the first point which have been sent home by 
the several chiefs of the diplomatic body at Berlin, 
the public would be furnished with much more inter- 
esting and trustworthy matter than its own servants, 
the newspapers, have supplied. For one reason or 
another none of these has given a faithful account of 
the sensation which the news of Bismarck’s ‘ fall” has 
created in his own country: by which we do not mean 
in Prussia alone. The foreign correspondents are loth 
to speak, for they depend for the choicest supply of the 
commodity they deal in—news—on the goodwill of high 
official persons. ‘The native press is under bonds yet 
more severe; and the result is that, so far, there has 
been no public expression of the alarm and the resent- 
ment which very few Germans, in Berlin at any rate, 
venture to speak openly among themselves, though the 
feeling is palpable and all but universal. Once or twice 
it has broken out, as in the irrepressible ‘ demonstration” 
in Bismarck’s favour when he quitted the Wilhelm- 
strasse for Friedrichsruh. But everybody did not dare 
to take part in that ; moreover, the hour of the Prince’s 
departure had been carefully concealed ; and yet no- 
thing like an adequate account has been given of the 
enthusiasm for the man and the grief for his going 
which were then displayed. ‘To please the Emperor, the 
newspaper) reporters suppressed their noble emulation 
in the ‘ picturesque, and wrote as much below the truth 
as they usually write above it. But the grief, the re- 
sentment, the fear, remain unsuppressed ; for nothing 
in His Majesty's conduct at the time or since has done 
away with the mistrust at first occasioned. If it is 
not a general opinion it is at least a general and even 
a profound dread that unwisdom has ejected wisdom, 
and has now a clear field before it in every department 
of affairs; and just as a little while ago the domestic 
sentiment of the Germans, always strong, was shocked 
at the Emperor's ostentatious contempt of his father, so 
now his flippant ingratitude to one who gave him half 
his greatness has made a deep impression for the worse. 
It is impossible that the Emperor should be unaware of 
these feelings. Ina strange ignorance—of itself no good 
sign—he did not anticipate them, apparently ; but he is 
conscious of their existence, and may be expected to 
take some pains to repair a mischief to his own popu- 
larity. It the to do so, no doubt, that 
determined him to give his presence to Count Herbert 
von Bismarck’s farewell dinner to his former colleagues 


was wish 


the other day : a dinner at which we may fairly imagine 
Not that 
His Majesty wished to get rid of the son as well as the 
father. At the beginning of the present reign the two 


him a somewhat heavy and ‘intrusive guest. 


young men got on together extremely well; and, apart 
from personal liking, the Emperor desired to keep Count 
The 


Herbert in his service for a very obvious reason. 
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younger Bismarck being employed in a high official 
post, he might have been useful as a conduit for the 
unofficial counsels of the elder one, cashiered: a cheap 
arrangement, by which the Emperor would have pro- 
fited without injury to his prestige as the real and only 
governing mind in the empire. But this arrangement 
was not to be; and in the younger Bismarcks’ retire- 
ment—(two younger Bismarcks were employed by the 
state, William the elder son as well as Herbert, and 
both have gone)—we may see certain proof that the 
Prince’s descent from office is not the friendly transac- 
tion which the Emperor's apologists endeavour to make 
out. 

How far the army has been affected is less known, of 
course, than the feeling amongst the civil population, 
But, especially when we consider how the army is con- 
stituted, i! is a safe assumption that recent events are 
interpreted in the barrack-room precisely as they are in- 
terpreted behind the counter and at the domestic hearth. 
Of course no diminution of loyalty is conceivable ; but 
uneasiness and discontent are as sure to have broken 
out in the one place as in the other. Some feeling of 
this certain consequence may account in part for the 
Emperor's recent orders as to the officering of the army. 
It was reported at first that the pay of the officers was 
to be increased ; but the country is about to be called 
upon to bear additional charges for more men, the 
Emperor is said (and truly said, no doubt) to be bent 
upon the creation of a formidable navy, the imperial 
expenses are increasing In a general way, and the 
rumoured addition to the pay-list could never have 
been contemplated. The economic reform is a reform 
enjoined on the officers themselves, for the benefit of 
the poorer sort ; and is accompanied by a notification 
that the middle-classes are to be more freely admitted 
in the future to the officering of the services. In a 
country like our own this would pass at once as a true 
reform, excellent in itself no matter what mixture or 
motives prompted it. Germany is not England, but the 
change which the Emperor has ordained will probably 
work for good in all ways, except that for a time it 
will excite agitations and heartburnings where quite 
enough of that sort of thing has been raised already. 
It was not a mere concidence that duelling in the army 
was placed under more strict and severe regulation just 
when these other orders were issued. ‘The aristocratic 
spirit amongst the officers of the German army has been 
too long cultivated and is too proudly cherished to be 
submissive on a sudden ; and for some time to come all 
the rescripts which the Emperor may indite will not 
make life happy for the bourgeois intruders at a Prussian 
mess-table. Nevertheless, here we have a real reform: 
though the need of it will become less apparent if the 
Emperor succeeds in another project ascribed to him 
in an anonymous pamphlet which has been suspected as 
his own composition. The likelihood that he is the 
author of it is extremely small ; and a later rumour runs 
to the effect that it was written by Dr. Hinzpeter, the 
Emperor's tutor, a person credited with inspiring His 
Majesty's most heroic and most preposterous policies. 
Such an origin it well may have: for among other designs 
attributed by the pamphleteer to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
i. is a proposal for general disarmament. It has long 
been an article of belief in French ‘ political circles” 


that the Emperor cherishes a scheme of this sort, and 
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will produce it in due course. Very possibly he may 
do so. Huge armies and_ international Socialism 
do not stand well together; and even though the 
Emperor may be quite sure that no such proposal 
would be listened to, he or his Hinzpeters may have 
calculated that to fail in urging Europe to disarm is 
the only way of keeping up his own enormous forces to 
the satisfaction of his Socialist friends. The blame will 
be no longer his, nor any part of it ; and the remission 
will be gained at the cheapest possible rate. 

It must have been observed that, while no particular 
pains have been taken to reassure the Austrians, there 
has been much anxiety at Berlin to satisfy the Italians 
of the Emperor’s determination to maintain the Triple 
Alliance. The explanation of the difference is that the 
Austrians are regarded in Prussia as practically help- 
less, while it has long been known that Signor Crispi 
has a strong party against him at home; which party 
has been further strengthened by Prince Bismarck’s 
fall. Therefore everything has to be made as comfort- 
able as possible for Signor Crispi. At the same time 
the Emperor's love for England and all things English 
has been proclaimed loudly. The truth is that he has 
no such love, and never had: quite the contrary. But 
of course he may be able to see distinctly enough that 
he cannot afford to lose British friendship just now ; 
though what his care for it actually amounts to we may 
learn later on, as the new advance-movement in Africa 
proceeds. And so no more at present of the Emperor 
William the Second. 


F. STANDS FOR ——! 


F the late Richard Davies had been endowed with a 
perception of the ridiculous, and had he been per- 


mitted to read the newspapers during the last week of 


his life, neither of which it is probable he was, he might 
have departed this life singing Nunc Dimittis, which 
would have been more appropriate to the circumstances, 
and less like the cant of other abandoned criminals, than 
the pious aspiration actually attributed to him by the re- 
porters. Fora not inconsiderable proportion of the Bri- 
tish public took the opportunity of the Easter holiday 
to make a most uncommon fool of itself, and it would be 
both pleasant and profitable to descant upon the cir- 
cumstance exhaustively, if life were much longer or The 
Scots Observer much ‘fatter. Things being what they 
are, it is necessary to condense. In the first place there 
were The Standard and The St. James's Gazette, which 
prophesied that neither Davies would be hanged, and 
lost their tempers when the prophecy was falsified. Then 
there was Mr. Grant Allen, whose appeal to the fathers 
of England to save the lives of the convicts in gratitude 
to them for having dragged to light the alleged domestic 
tyranny of their father was simply tmpayable. Then 
there was a man of whom it is known only that his 
name is Jackson, and that he served on the jury, and 
he gave the most exquisite illustration of the truth that 
the individual comments of a juryman on a case are 
sure to be as silly as the verdict of himself and his 
fellows—(given without any statement of the reasons 
for it)—is likely to be sensible. And then among but 
infinitely transcending many other absurd people 
. 


there was F. 
Comment cannot indicate the delightfulness of F. 
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It is a real privilege to live in the same island with such 
a complete and perfect specimen F. as F. Though it 
takes up a good deal of room, the disquisition of F. 
must be given in full :— 
THE CREWE ‘MURDERERS.,’ 
|To the Editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. | 

Sir,—The Home Secretary’s decision to distinguish 
between the two Crewe murderers, so as to let off the 
more guilty on the ground that he is slightly the younger, 
is lamentable, and settles no principle. But we must look 
to some future and less effete and conventional Home 
Secretary for such a grand step forward as would have 
been implied by the commutation of the sentence on both 
boys. To hang even one of the boys will nerve the arm 
of every tyrannical father and husband in England ; and 
the tyranny of such men is far more cruel and irrespon- 
sible than any which can be practised by prison governor, 
workhouse schoolmaster, or navy captain. It will confirm 
the dark, sinister, and old-world feeling in favour of the 
patria potestas which has dictated so many of the arguments 
in favour of hanging the boys. What we want to establish 
—in the best interests of family life—is the doctrine that 
while father and child owe an unpayable and immeasur- 
able debt to the mother, a child owes no debt to its 
father from the mere fact of paternity—although, of 
course, a good father may subsequently create a claim to 
gratitude in the form of a debt of nurture—and that 
therefore the act of killing a persistently tyrannical father 
does not differ from the killing of any other person under 
circumstances of grievous or perhaps intolerable provoca- 
tion. When this doctrine has become a commonplace, 
there will be no more Mr. Davieses, and many a thousand 
English homes will be changed from a hell into a heaven. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

April 5. F. 

Could the whole world provide a more shining and 
glorious example of what people may come to if they 
give their minds to it? Is F.aman? Is F. a woman? 
God forbid that we should try to answer these ques- 
tions! F.is F. Away with paternity! Down with 
the dark, sinister, old-world feeling that a father is— 
well, is a father. As a matter of fact he is a father. 
One man and no other was the father of any man that 
ever was born, from Seth downwards. There is no 
denying it—but do not let us admit it. You may 
admit it as against the father, in order, e.g., to assert 
the ‘ unpayable and immeasurable debt’ that he owes 
to the mother. (But for what is he indebted to 
the mother, if he is no more to the child than 
‘any other person’?) As in favour of the father 
his paternity is irrelevant, immaterial, inadmissible. 
For plain and open denunciation of the male part of 
humanity F. is simply unrivalled. With other pro- 
fessors of his cult the theory is a matter of cautious 
inference. T’. yells it to the world in express words. 
And how can F. be sufficiently thanked for his joke— 
his solemn announcement that when his view prevails 
‘there will be no more Mr. Davieses’? No. Not 
while there are hatchets or five-and-sixpenny revolvers 
within reach of any Master Davieses of whom they 
may have incautiously become the parents. 

-A careful examination of F.’s letter will show that 
there is probably not one conclusion of abject, impo- 
tent, and inhuman folly, which it does not either 
enounce or involve. ‘To begin with, he selects the ap- 
propriate journal for his communication. Then, he 
complacently implies the fallacy which has prevented our 
thick-headed and our angry friends from appreciating 
the fact that Mr. Matthews’ decision was prima facie 
reasonable, and most likely proper. ‘There was no 
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question of the relative guilt of the two convicts. If 
either was worse than the other, the less bad was bad 
enough to be hanged twice over. ‘There was a question 
of their relative age, and if the younger was too young 
to be hanged. the older certainly was not. But the 
separate and independent truth of this pair of plain 
propositions was as much beyond the comprehension of 
several worthy folks as beyond that of Mr. Jackson the 
juryman. Then, F.’s use of the word ‘ grand’ obviously 
implies Gladstonianism, and all the falsities, mean- 
nesses, treacheries, stupidities, and other dishonourable 
qualities which that compendious substantive neces- 
sarily signifies. But ‘the mere fact of paternity” and 
F.’s opinion about it beat everything. ‘There are 
plenty of F's in great Britain, but never has one of 
them before so completely, so admirably, so incompar- 
ably displayed the nakedness of his (or her, or its) cu¢ 
bono in all its inconceivable deformity. 





LORD GEORGE'S MISTAKE. 


HE pamphlet made up out of a series of articles 
lately printed in the St. James's Gazette under 
the title of The Incubus of the British Navy would, 
we imagine, be disposed of by the official mind as ‘ un- 
authorised... We do not know that it would neces- 
sarily be the worse on that account, but as a matter of 
fact the want of authority would in this case be purely 
formal. The truth is that the accuracy of the writer 
is confirmed unwillingly, and perhaps even unwittingly, 
but none the less effectually by no less an official 
authority than Lord George Hamilton himself. ‘The 
object of these articles was to prove that the monster 
guns of the British Navy, the 110- and 67-tonners, are 
no doubt admirably fitted to send a very big bullet 
through a very thick plate, when they are fired on shore 
with every chance in their favour and once in a way, 
but that they are very bad guns for use at sea. ‘I'he 
First Lord of the Admiralty is so convinced of the fact 
that he does not propose to order any more of them 
when those actually building are done. Again, it is 
contended by the author of The Incubus that these 
guns are so severely strained by the immense force of 
their own charges that they cannot be continuously used 
and are a danger to their own crews. Lord George 
Hamilton confessed fully that this is the fact by de- 
clining firmly to put one of these guns to a real test 
when he was asked to do so by Commander Bethell in 
the House of Commons. With a certain sacred sim- 
plicity he replied to the invitation by remarking that 
the cutting, erosion, and heating caused in these guns 
by their full charges are so dangerous that it would not 
be convenient to fire them except at intervals and with 
every precaution. It would be difficult to confess more 
explicitly that they are worthless ordnance, which is 
precisely what the ‘ unauthorised’ critics of the Admi- 
ralty have repeatedly asserted and proved. ‘The author 
of The Incubus is therefore only saying ditto to White- 
hall. 

It would appear to be self-evident that since the 
Admiralty really agrees with its critic as to the value 
of these guns it should also agree with him as to what 
is to be done with them. He thinks—and so do we— 
that they ought to be removed at once and replaced by 
This step should be all the more 


better weapons. 
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agreeable to the Admiralty for the reason that all 
the work likely to be required of our naval ordnance 
can be effectually done by a 29-ton gun, which js 
far cheaper, is easier to make and to handle, and 
is longer-lived than the 110- or 67-tonner. The 
29-ton gun can pierce pretty nearly any armour afloat, 
which is all that is needed; and there is this advan- 
tage in the use of it, that you can carry many more of 
it than of the monster pieces, and so have a better 
chance to hit. The writer in The St James's Gazette 
puts it very neatly: ‘The sledge-hammer gun will 
do the business if the aim true and the dis- 
tance reasonable, but at the expense of a terrible 
waste of power. ‘The lighter gun will also do the 
business if the aim be true and the distance reason- 
able. If a hit be made, there is comparatively little 
waste of power ; if a miss, you have expended so much 
Besides carrying comparatively 


be 


the less ammunition. 
light guns, a ship may have a larger number of armour- 
piercing bouches a feu. But though the deduction from 
all this appears clear enough to the unofficial mind, it 
is not equally clear to the Admiralty. To that Depart- 
ment it seems inevitable that since it has the guns it 
must keep them, and since it must keep them it must 
defend them. So Lord George, after speaking in one voice 
in the House, speaks in quite another after dinner to the 
Institute of Naval Architects. To them he defended the 
very pieces he had just before condemned. He praised 
the piercing power of the 110-ton gun, and delighted 
the scientific mind by sneering at the foolish old- 
fashioned people who object to the use of machinery— 
comparing them to the fogies who preferred sail to 
steam, and remarking that hydraulic machines have 
no nerves, and are therefore more to be trusted than 
men. Well, to that we have to answer that the recent 
history of the s.s. City of Paris seems to show that 
there ts some use in sails after all, and also that though 
hydraulic machines have no nerves the men who work 
them have. Does Lord George propose to provide his 
scientific guns with a cast-iron captain and a soft-steel 
crew working by springs and electrcity? ‘To be consistent 
he ought to, and then we might get a gutta-percha and 
whalebone First Lord, and the establishment would be 
The truth, we venture to assert, is that Lord 
George is secretly conscious that he is playing fast and 
loose with the safety of our battle-ships and the honour 
Stung by this knowledge and also by the 


complete. 


of our flag. 
criticism his course with the guns has brought on him, 
being, further, a human being with nerves and _ not 
an hydraulic machine, he has been worried by internal 
and external stimulants into screaming ‘* No’ with his 
mouth while his heart says ‘ Yes. It is a line of con 
duct not at all uncommon among women and children 
and womanish or childish men. ‘To this ferment in his 
nerves we charitably attribute his monstrous attempt to 
explain away the damage done the T'rafalgar by her own 
guns. The First Lord actually said that in the future 
we must look to see our battle-ships strip the deck off 
their low freeboard ends by their own fire! This means 
of course that they would destroy their power of anchor 
ing, and provide two immense tanks for the sea to fill 
and filter out of into the rest of the ship: or if it did not 
do that, to at least pull them down by the head or the 
stern. If an unauthorised critic defended guns and 
ships by such arguments as this, one would be strongly 
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tempted to forget the ordinary courtesies of life and 
call him a fool. 

In Lord George Hamilton, however, we know we 
are dealing with one of the best (if not the very best) 
heads of the Admiralty of this generation. We there- 
fore prefer to say that we are sorry to see sup- 
yosed Parliamentary and official necessities drive him 
into talking what he must know in his heart to be non- 
sense, and rather dishonest at that. It is easy to under- 
stand that he feels bound to stand by his own depart- 
ment. No reasonable man will blame him for that, nor 
denounce him or it for ordering those guns. The cry 
for monster ordnance to match the Italian and French 
was loud in the country and the service when they were 
ordered. It is only by experience that we—and the 
French also, if not the Italians—have discovered their 
defects. Further, it were grossly unfair to forget how 
disagreeable the position of that First Lord an had 
to get up and explain to the House that our naval ar- 
maments were largely a mistake, and that more money 
must be found to buy new guns, and refit the ships 
which are to receive them from stem to stern—for that 
too will have to be done. Yet allowing for all this, we 
still think that Lord George would have done better to 
face the disagreeable necessity at once. We are con- 
vinced that by doing so he would have consulted his 
interest, and we are sure he.would have consulted 
his honour. ‘The course actually taken has only post- 
poned the evil day: to make it worse when it comes 
Ships have been armed and are to be armed with a gun 
the Admiralty has condemned and the Navy does not 
trust. This is the worst and most scandalous form of 
waste. It would have been better economy to heave 
the 110- and 67-tonners into the Solent at once. We 
surely need not add that it would have been the more 
manly course on the part of the Admiralty to come 
forward and confess its mistakes—which after all are 
neither peculiar to it among Admiralties nor yet un- 
pardonable. This, however, is what no British Depart- 
ment ever thinks of doing. It must keep on asserting 
it was right even while it is confessing in action that it 
was wrong. Rightly considered, this goes a long way 
to explain why we are for ever yammering over the 
defects of our system. When shall we make the official 
gentlemen understand that the first consideration is the 
country and not the convenience of Departments 
the Parliamentary comfort of First Lords ? 


AMERICA TO THE RESCUE. 


BUSE them as one will, the Americans are after 
i all the most practical of all the peoples of the 
earth. ‘Their function is not only to invent and per- 
fect sewing-machines and telephones and senators and 
all manner of mechanical contrivances for saving time 
and thought and energy; it is also to demonstrate the 
innate capacity, or want of capacity, of everything by 
knocking the bottom out of it and reducing it to an 
absurdity. You send 
them fiction as practised by Dickens and Thackeray 
and Sir Walter and Dumas ; and they at once achieve 
the latter-day Bostonian novel. You hand them over 
a religion; and straightway they invent Oneida Creek 
and the Shakers and T'he Book of Mormon. You give 
them the divine art of poetry; and in return some 


‘To wit, in manner following. 
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one among them invites you to listen while he ‘sends 
his barbaric yawp over the house-tops of tke universe.” 
You despatch them an Irishman or number of Irish- 
men; and in a twinkling they evolve a Fenian inva- 
sion of Canada or develop a Cronin and a Clan-na- 
Gael. It is the same in all the departments of human 
activity. Provided by the Old World with the theory 
that all men are born free and equal, for a hundred 
years or so the American proceeds to live, in part at 
least, by slave-owning, slave-dealing, and slave-driving, 
and finally enters upon a bloody fratricidal war for 
the express purpose of showing that certain men, so 
far from being born equal and free, must have their 
brains knocked out unless they conform to the will of 
certain others. He gets him a constitution, and he in- 
vents the mugwump, the boodler, the automatic voter, 
and the clock-workfpolitician ; he hears and knows of 
music, and he formulates the Christy Minstrel ; you tell 
him of prohibition, and under the Maine Liquor Law 
he erects shebeening into a fine art, and makes surrep- 
titious drunkenness heroic ; you persuade him of the 
uses of bold advertisement, and he instantly produces 
Barnum on the one hand, while on the other he consis- 
tently defaces and defiles the noblest natural features of 
his great country with polychromatic announcements 
scores of yards in height and therewith whole furlongs 
wide; you furnish him wit a civilisation ready-made, and 
lo ! the derringer and the bowie arise and go forth hand 
in hand, and there is straightway an end of that; you 
advise him of Velasquez, and he retorts with Mr. J. S. 
Sargent ; you endow him with English, and he converts 
it into American ; you show him an Austin Dobson of 
pure gold, and he turns you off ten thousand in cents 
and dimes and notes on the Bank of Elegance ; or 
you try to bluff him with a Milton, and incontinent he 
goes one better with a Boker. ‘There is no end to his 
ingenuity, and his activity is incapable of pause. As in 
Longfellow’s day, ‘ Excelsior’ is still his strange device ; 
he exists but to cut his own record, and his latest feat 
is usually his best. He began with that sublime con- 
trivance of the historical Little Hatchet which has done 
so much and done that much so thoroughly to modify 
the general ideal of the renowned Washington—‘ first in 
peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men’; and his last achievement, so far, has been to ruin 
the whole Women’s Rights business and reduce the advo- 
cates of Female Suffrage to the low and degraded level 
of a set of dreamers and theorists suddenly called 
upon to put their theories into practice and to realise 
their dreams: all on the shortest notice and with every 
opportunity and every chance of hedging and antici- 
pating and explaining most carefully removed beyond 
their reach. 

Who shall dare to conceive the dismay of a Mr. C. S. 
Parnell requested without word of warning to preside 
over a ‘ national” Parliament in Stephen's Green ? of a 
Sir George Trevelyan upon whom were imposed the 
absolute necessity of so translating his revered leader 
that the said revered leader could no wise discept 
from his translation? of a Member for Newcastle on 
whom it suddenly became incumbent to explain the 
English and substantiate the arguments of certain early 
books, the work of his red right hand ? of a Du Cleve- 
land fain under fear of prison or the lash to be abso- 
lutely and literally truthful? a Sir Wilfrid compelled 
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to give chapter and verse for his new and original 
japes ? a writer in The Pall Mall Gazette obliged to be 
candid and ingenuous in respect of ‘as in 1885 only 
more so”? It is a fact that only a Shakespeare could 
decompose and adequately picture all these phases of in- 
tellectual and emotional torture ; and as Mr. Browning 
is no more, and Dr. Furnivall, with the best will in the 
world, remains incapable of reigning in his stead, the 
chances are that all will go unhonoured and unsung— 
even to the last syllable of recorded time. So—un- 
happily—will the feelings of the Women’s Rights per- 
son when he learns that the citizens of Edgerton, Kansas, 
have voted a complete municipal ‘ female ticket,’ so that 
at the moment of these presents that favoured ‘ loca- 
tion’ is rejoicing in a female mayor, female councilmen, 
female judges, a female beadle, female advocates and 
Writers to the Signet and Solicitors in the Supreme 
Courts (or their American equivalents), a female post- 
It sounds im- 
possible—even Swiftian ; If you 
care to betake yourself to Edgerton, Ka., and there 
and 


master, and even female policemen. 
but it is even so. 


be drunk and disorderly, you may be ‘clubbed’ 
run in by a Robert in petticoats, tried before a Mrs. 
Judge—or Mrs. Mayor—De Jones, prosecuted by a 
tennalober having one eye on the statutes and the other 
on her wedding-gown, defended by counsel in the in- 
tervals of antenea’ activity, and led to vail_(in case 
of your inability to pay a fine to an official clothed 
in the divided skirt of authority and the ‘ ticket’) 
—between two lady warders, both of whom are of 
and may easily arrogate the right to sue 
for breach of promise of marriage. Or, being not 
romantically but cynically minded, you may wander 
peaceful through the streets of Edgerton, Ka. : ; and 
you may watch the lady policeman through the process 
of arresting, and the lady advocate, the lady judge, and 
the lady warder in the act of impeaching (and defend- 
ing), sentencing, and locking up the common female 
drunkard ; and cynic as you are, you may, and pro- 
bably you will, adjure the gods to convert you to miso- 
gyny some other way. Or failing that extreme of op- 
portunity, you will no doubt remark that in that city 
whose mayor is interested in Le Follet (or what does 
duty for it in American) the peace of mind of promi- 
nent citizens of the inferior sex is obviously in danger 
of desolation ; or, it may be, that the difference there 
between a municipal and a mothers’ meeting is even 
less pronounced than with ourselves; or that there 
are worse things in life than a policeman in bangs 
and high heels and the harmless necessary ‘ bird cage’ 
or that, or that . . . enfin! This is a case for those 
thoughts that too often lie too deep for words ; and 
in that state it is for the best to leave it. 

But the picture—of Mr. Jacob Bright, cum suis, the 
central figure in an American Lysistrata—is charming. 
If Mark ‘Twain were only Aristophanes ! if only Aristo- 
phanes might live again in Boston! The dream is 
almost too poignant, the fancy well-nigh too exaspera- 
ting. Only conceive of it: an American Lysistrata; 
with Mr. Jacob Bright, cum suis, for a chief actor, and 
the world to look on and laugh and cheer. Lives there 
the British man that would not rejoice? the British 
woman that would not applaud? We think not; and 
we have but one thing to advance against the concept. 
It is that, realised, it would kill the faddist and 


age, you 
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Now, mule 
They our 
only helots; and this is a time when all unwittingly 
the helot—that is, the faddist and the mule—is no- 
thing if not useful to the Republic. Not in his way 
have we lived; not in his way have we laboured and ° 
suffered and done; wr to have this truth borne in 


stay the mule from squealing any more. 


and faddist are necessary to the race. are 


upon us too frequently or with too much insistence js 
impossible. 


A THIEVES’ DINNER. 


VERY year there takes place in London a banquet 
usually described in the 
dinner.” All the who 
celebration, with the exception of the chairman and a 
It is 
understood that an entertainment of very much the same 
character is to be held in the neighbourhood of 'Tip- 


press as a * thieves’ 


gentlemen take part in the 


few of his assistants, are ‘known to the police. 


perary at an early date. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether in the Tipperary banquet any exceptions 
will be admitted, and whether the proper qualification 
will be dispensed with in favour of any individual. The 
circumstances are these :—A certain Irish landlord, a 
subject of the Queen and entitled to the protection of 
British law, made a contract with his tenants for the 
payment of a fixed annual sum in return for value 
received. 
tract, as it has occurred to other debtors before, that 
Now, 
debtor to rob his creditor separately was good in theory 
but not easy in practice. Acting, therefore, under the 
direction of a notorious Gladstonian journalist, the 
debtors combined together in the hope of effecting by 
an illegal conspiracy that which they were unable to 


It occurred to one of the parties to the con- 


he would rather not pay his debts. for each 


accomplish by separate and legal action. 
was inaugurated with a flourish of patriotic sentiments 
intended simply to conceal the fact that it differed in 
no way from the ordinary Irish combination, but was 
only a money-grubbing crusade, undertaken for the 
purpose of retaining in the pockets of the crusaders 
cash which did not belong to them. ‘Threatened by 


The conspiracy 


this fraudulent conspiracy, the creditor acted as a 
wise man should. 
only dared to attack because they believed him un- 
supported, he met combination by combination: he 
called other creditors whose interests and whose 
dangers coincided with his own ; and among those who 
stood forth in defence of law and common honesty 
was a certain Irishman, a well-known member of Par- 
liament for an English constituency, a landlord without 
reproach and a man of unimpeac hable honour. 

Now, if honest men were once allowed to organise, 
what would become of Plan-of-Campaigners? The 
situation was critical, the principle of embezzlement 
was in danger, action was urgent. Action was taken, 
and the whole cry of curs was slipped upon Mr. Smith 
Barry : 
at any cost he must be shown that in Ireland a stickler 


Menaced by a set of assailants who 


at any sacrifice they must run him down, and 


for the Kighth Commandment is the common enemy 
of the whole Gladstonian Party. ‘The whip was used 
to its wonted purpose ; but he that hunts the jackal 


had better be sure he is not on the track of a lion. It 
was not long before the pack encountered such a check 
as has left them sick and sorry as their worst enemies 
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could desire. Mr. Smith Barry not only refused to be 
robbed by the National League, but had the audacity 
to say that they should combine to plunder him at their 
peril. The Gladstonian plan of action was simplicity 
itself. Mr. Smith Barry had protested, and effectively 
protested, against the rents being embezzled on the 
Ponsonby Estate. Mr. Smith Barry was a landlord 
himself ; it was plain that to cure Mr. Smith Barry 
of his leanings towards honesty he must himself be 
robbed ; and accordingly the whole machinery of the 
National League was put in motion upon the spot 
where it was thought likely to prove most damaging to 
Mr. Smith Barry. That gentleman is the owner of 
certain head rents in the town of Tipperary, where he 
has been long known as a generous landlord, a just 
man, and a good neighbour. At first, no doubt, it was 
believed by Mr. O’Brien and those who acted with him 
that the mere menace of plunder would be sufficient 
to bring the offender to his knees ; but they had not 
realised the sort of man he was nor the strength of the 
position they attacked. In the first place the offender, 
being a man of unwavering courage, was not likely to be 
intimidated by the League policemen so often employed 
with such conspicuous success against women, cripples, 
and others known to be defenceless; in the second 
he is not absolutely dependent upon the income he is 
entitled to receive from his Tipperary estate, so that 
the League argument—‘ Obey, or we ‘ll ruin you’— 
could have no weight with one whose cash is beyond 
the reach of the light-fingered Parnellite ; and lastly, 
being absolutely in the right, he was in a position to 
appeal with utter confidence to the goodwill of any man 
in the three kingdoms who believes in the principle of 
beating off a highwayman or prosecuting a thief. 

The battle began on the Tipperary Estate. Mr. 
Smith Barry refused to be intimidated, and sterner 
measures were adopted. His Tipperary tenants had 
in their pockets certain money, the property of their 
landlord. These they were willing to pay, and these 
they were about to pay; but sucha payment was at vari- 
ance with the policy of the League, and was forbidden. 
As usual, the League found certain persons who de- 
clined to take its orders; and its ordinary methods of 
torture and persecution were put in force in order to 
bring the recalcitrants to their senses. There is not 
and never has been the slightest pretence of justifica- 
tion. The only ground alleged is that certain leaders 
of the League, having been thoroughly beaten and 
exposed by Mr. Smith Barry in another part of Ire- 
land, were resolved to wreak their vengeance upon him 
through his Tipperary tenants. — Its action, therefore, 
was a declaration of war, and was so accepted by the 
champion of the Eighth Commandment. His tenants, 
acting under the orders of the League, refused to 
pay their legal dues, and he had no course but to take 
legal action to obtain them. ‘The League believed 
that he weuld not dare to do so: it was mistaken. 
The League desired that he should be driven into 
evicting the inhabitants of Tipperary: its desire has 
been gratified. ‘Tipperary is now a wilderness ; its in- 
habitants have been ruined, its prosperity has been 
destroyed ; a squalid colony of huts has been erected, 
into which Mr. O’Brien’s victims have been driven ; 
and Mr. Smith Barry remains master of the situation, 
while the late Tipperary men are left bankrupt, discon- 
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solate, beaten, and over-punished for roguery due far 
more to their fears than to their desires. 

Meanwhile, as is usual in these Irish disputes, there is 
a third party with a function to perform. The orga- 
nisers of the League, having gratified themselves by 
creating this miserable situation, are now about to in- 
dulge in the inevitable dinner and collection. Those 
patriots who have succeeded in demonstrating their sin- 
cerity by compelling their friends to beggar themselves 
will no doubt rise from the board replete and con- 
tented, and will go home to draw their wages for 
the work. The Gladstonian press will tell of the 
glorious demonstration in New Tipperary; but the 
Tipperary men themselves will cherish certain lively 
recollections of the friends who, having first misled 
and then allowed them to be ruined, now feast to com- 
memorate their discomfiture. The old cause of Fagin 
and Sikes has been beaten, and badly beaten ; and not 
all the banquets in the world will alter the fact. 





THE TRUE WILD WEST. 


J HAT shall we do with our sons? That is the 
problem that clamours year by year most vehe- 

mently for solution at the hands of the prolific British 
parent. There is no difficulty about the clever ones. 
They go into the Civil Service; or they pass through 
Sandhurst, and—if the said parent is more willing than 
able to furnish with pocket-money—make a living for 
themselves in the staff corps ; or they go into the navy 
and hive on their pay; or they exist in a Government 
office ; or—the world being to the journalist, and cheap 
opinion cheaply stated the staple of man’s desire—at 
the worst they live by their pens. But, unfortunately, 
the clever ones are not the majority. Every year some 
hundreds of young men of excellent muscle leave Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—(we do not deal with Scots-bred 
boys: they usually learn to ‘fend for themselves ”*)}— 
with a pass degree, no hereditary prospects, and no 
particular aptitude for any walk in professional life ; 
and the great question is, what is the best thing to do 
with these? Medicine costs money, and is not less 
crowded than law ; still, some go to Edinburgh, or to 
Guy's or St. ‘Thomas's, and manage ultimately, with 
the aid of a parental offering of two thousand sterling 
or so, to purchase a practice which enables themselves 
to live and let die—perhaps in affluence. In Scotland 





the non-genius does not usually select the Church, for 
patronage has been abolished and the popular electors 
do not, often unfortunately for themselves, consider that 
good manners are enough to make up for indifferent 
sermons; but in England, if there be family influence, 
the Church absorbs a certain number; and these are 
well bestowed, it may be, or are not. But after the bar 
has sucked down the family genius, and the army or 
navy or civil service have taken on the clever ones, 
and medicine or the Church has assimilated each his 
and the genius not infrequently elects to be 





prey 
soul-curer or body-curer, to preach or to prescribe— 
there still remains a noble army of clean-limbed, sound- 
winded, intelligent, and fairly educated youths, who 
have got to live somehow, and who cannot—the fates 
being against them—even by their wits. 

They will not farm here, for to dig they are ashamed, 
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and besides the life of the British farmer has no great 
financial attractions; they detest office work with a 
most healthy and wholesome hatred ; and the colonies 
and America are the gainers by an annual influx of the 
physical cream of the British nation. We can spare 
them, for muscle and mediocrity, so far from being 
synonymous, are now almost antagonistic. The fate of 
these youngsters, however, is strange. One hears of 
quondam ‘ mashers,’ curled darlings of the Empire and 
Gaiety, playing the organ in a Methodist chapel in a 
small town in a Western State for eight shillings a week, 
and living on it. They appear as farm labourers, 
policemen, store-keepers, ranchmen, church beadles, 
waiters, scullions, conductors, tailors, stokers. Many 
will get on and die bloated capitalists, some will go 
under, and some will struggle on with help from home 
till ‘something turns up.’ 
tion of vast importance. 


Now, all this raises a ques- 
The working-man at home 
has acquired a political influence sixty years since the 
Why should not 
some of the youth of Britain who are content to be dé- 


inheritance of eldest sons alone. 


classés in the great Republic put their pride in their 
pockets and elect to be déclassés at home? It might take 
some time for us to get used to the idea, though it has 
only taken four vears and a fanatic to accustom the 
nation to the idea of Home Rule ; but it is surely worth 
trying. The bold adventurer would have to start by 
surrendering the notion of keeping within the same 
sphere as his ancestors; but as a compensation he 
would have the constant incitement to work his way 
back to the surroundings of his birth. , 
this is an axiom. 


In the army 
All sorts and conditions of men are 
found in the ranks, when they either get their com- 
missions or fulfil their destinies by going to the devil. 
Why should arms be the only walk in life that permits 
us to make the use for which they are fitted of some of 
the healthiest and bravest of our stock ? As things are, 
of course, these young fellows are doing well for the race. 
They are carrying the traditions and the blood of Britain 
all over the world, and in this way—far more than most 
of the clever ones who get comfortably berthed at home, 
and in whose hands these things degenerate or die away 
—they are doing yeoman service to the empire. God 
bless them therefor! But though we can spare them, 
and well worth doing as is their work, there are lots of 
others, both clever and stupid, whom one would gladly 
exchange for them. 





THE PASSIONATE ELECTRICIAN. 
(Inscribed to Lord Bury.) 
~WEET, shall we volt it? Dearest, shall we ohm 
Our wingéd way across the ocean foam ? 
Or were it fairer to electricize 
(Or electrate) our path to happier skies ? 
What ’s in a name when all roads lead to Rome ? 


, 


Fairest and rarest under heaven's high dome, 

O shall we squirm, or Watt, or electrome ? 

Or, if you feel you ’d rather not volize, 
Sweet, shall we volt ? 


Heart of my heart, no fond and frolic tome 

But the grave Times, that moral metronome, 

Bids us coulomb, or spark, or motorize. 

And now I think of it, the blue day dies : 

‘Tis time, ‘tis time, that we were moting home— 
Sweet, shall we volt ? 
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MODERN MEN. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


NHOUGH Mr. Buchanan, as his career testifies, shrinks 
from publicity with all the modesty of a Charles 
Reade, he can no longer be excluded from this series of 
Modern Men. 
ago as a commissioned officer had not certain obstacles in- 


He would, indeed, have figured in it long 


tervened, of which the most formidable was this, that Mr. 
Buchanan is not so much one man as four. Most cele- 
brities of the day are only distinguished in one walk of 
life, so that they can be measured readily by their fellows ; 
but Mr. Buchanan is a poet who has been mentioned for 
the laureateship, a novelist with a style that is all his own, 
a critic at once subtle and cautious, and a dramatist who de- 
lights London. To do him justice, the Admirable Buchanan, 
as we may name him with pardonable pride, should be 
treated in four articles,and even then a jury of judges would 
be required tosum himup. The greatest of all conjurers 
used to pour several wines out of one bottle, and one may 
well be forgiven for comparing him to Mr. Buchanan who 
can give poetry, fiction, criticism, or drama at a moment's 
notice. However, it is said that though the conjurer’s 
port tasted rather like port and his claret rather like claret, 
none of the wines was altogether such as you expect to 
meet at dinner. His resemblance to Mr. Buchanan is thus 
only superficial, for the subject of this paper is not more 
noted for variety than for quality. Of a ‘man in the 
audience’ who tried all the wines in the conjurer’s bottle 
it is said that after a time he could not distinguish be- 
tween the Moselle and the brandy. Such would probably 
be our fate if we attempted to tap all Mr. Buchanan’s 
parts. Of his poetry we shall say nothing but that he wrote 
it as Robert Buchanan and admired it as Thomas Mait- 
land, and so it made him famous. ‘To be a poet in these 
days is something, but not very much. It is the positive 
degree of literary distinction, one of the roads to fiction 
in three volumes, which again leads to the drama. All 
people are poets, most people are novelists, but few people 
Positive poet, comparative novelist, 
Mr. Buchanan began at the foot 
Sitting up 


are playwrights. 
superlative playwright. 
of the ladder and worked his way to the top. 
there among actors who treat him as an equal, he is worth 
looking at. We forget the poet and the novelist in the 
dramatist who has easily swallowed both. 

Once every few years Mr. Buchanan has reluctantly con- 
sented to say some modest words about himself. None has 
had more bitter cause than he to know that there are ‘rings’ 
in the critical world, to which you must needs belong if you 
are to be rightly appreciated by them. Too strong a man 
to fear these rings, Mr. Buchanan has always defied them, 
with the result that he says that they say things about him. 
Now that he is on terms of equality with the very greatest 
actors, the bolts of the critics are as harmless as peas ; but 
while he was still climbing the rings annoyed him. Even 
when his plays were being accepted by managers—by 
which time one would have thought he had passed beyond 
criticism—these ‘ young men, as he bitingly called them, 
pretended that he had faults. His replies to such jealous 
attacks have been perhaps the most dignified and at 


When 


writing of himself he is very careful to say nothing that 


the same time the most crushing in literature. 


He appears to have a passionate love 
Un- 


doubtedly one of the curses of criticism has ever been a 


he cannot prove. 
of fairness in argument and temperance in style. 


tendency to prejudice, to painting in bold blacks or staring 
Mr. Buchanan, 
however, is almost painfully anxious to be just to his 


whites instead of mysterious neutrals. 


Nothing enrages him more than personalities, 


His 


opponents. 
and of these his own chaste page is absolutely clean. 
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antagonists may call him names, but he refuses to grapple 
in such wise; and as a result, however vituperative his 
opposites may be, he compels them to fight with courtesy. 
It must not be imagined that the temperance of his lan- 
guage puts him at a disadvantage. Rather is he as a skil- 
ful sworder in conflict with louts whose natural weapon is 
the garden hatchet. After a few brilliant and dazzling 
passes he disarms the clumsy ruffians, when he instantly 
declines to pursue his advantage. These combats have 
invariably ended in his easy triumph and—as there is no- 
thing in the world he hates so bitterly as the pursuit of 
publicity for its own sake—it may be presumed that there 
will be no more of them. 

To be the friend of actors and one of the nine greatest 
playwrights in England is, one gathers from some re- 
cent utterances, sufficient even for Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
Though he is now such a great dramatist that Mr. Sims 
and Mr. H. A. Jones themselves are scarcely greater, our 
hero did not rise to eminence in aday. He began by writ- 
ing pieces out of his own head, and these did not please 
everybody. In collaboration with a lady he wrote Alone in 
London, and in collaboration with a man at whose name 
one lifts his hat—(the famous Mr. Augustus Harris!)—he 
achieved A Sailor and His Lass. Thousands of theatre- 
goers stayed away from these pieces nightly, and then Mr. 
Buchanan had the happy notion of collaborating so to 
speak with the dead. Fielding, a writer of some bygone 
eminence, left behind him certain novels which could be 
turned into plays by a master-hand. The master-hand was 
Mr. Buchanan, who improved Fielding out of knowledge. 
Fielding is coarse ; but Mr. Buchanan scooped the coarse- 
ness away. Fielding is robust ; but Mr. Buchanan was able 
so to fine him down as to fit his manly proportions to the 
exact measure of a minor theatre. In short, our playwright 
put life into the worn-out old novelist and made much 
money out of his remains. It was in this way that Mr. 
Buchanan became one of the nine, and it was natural that 
having done for Fielding he should next proceed to do 
for Richardson, a tedious person in whose most tedious 
novel—(it is called Clarissa Harlome, and is contained in 
Lord knows how many volumes)—he discerned the stuff 
of an undoubted masterpiece of modern drama. How 
brilliant his achievement here the weeping actors and 
the furtive audiences of the theatre he most affects are 
still in evidence to show. His latest achievement, it is 
fair to add, is in another direction. A man called Sheridan 
improved upon another man called Vanbrugh, and Mr. 
Buchanan has so far improved upon the man called Sheri- 
dan that it is scarce too much to hope that ere long he 
will enrich the modern stage with purified, amended, and 
final versions of Lhe Rivals and The School for Scandal. 
Nay, perhaps a renewed and reinspired redaction of She 
Stoops to Conquer which the British Matron may consider 
without offence ; or even a Hamlet which shall not be a 
reproach to him that may have married some deceased 
wife’s sister. 

Seeing that he adapts (weak word !) the works of men 
of letters for the stage, it is obvious that Mr. Buchanan 
is what the critics have long been clamouring to heaven 
for—that is, a literary dramatist ; and so far as one can 
see there now lies broad before him the golden career 
that none more richly merits of the nine. Asa ‘stylist’ Mr. 
Buchanan is distinctly in advance of Mr. Jones, his poetic 
powers are as marked as those of Mr. Wills, and Mr. 
Pettitt himself has not a sprightlier wit. It was said in 
the papers the other day that Mr. Buchanan had been 
chosen from the whole world to prescribe for a comic 
opera which was in need of humour. As a humourist, in- 
deed, he is almost the greatest of the nine. 
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THE NEW BODY-SNATCHING. 

ITH the spread of education, the development of 
railways, the growth of that material civilisation 
which makes for dulness and uniformity, the old-fashioned 
criminal has been well-nigh wiped out of being. The 
optimist, full-wreathed in philanthropic smiles, will have 
it that the Board School, in alliance with Scotland Yard 
and the detective camera, is destined to completely oust 
the evil-doer. But can we say more than that crime has 
been forced by modern vigilance and integrity into new 
and less reputable channels? The gallant who once sug- 
gested the pleasing alternative of ‘your money or your 
life’ on Hounslow Heath now fares from his suburban 
villa to his office in a first-class carriage. He no longer 
risks his life in the pursuit of his unlawful livelihood. His 
method of procedure is fair in the world’s eye, and is not 
incompatible with his weekly appearance in a glory of 
broadcloth at his parish church. Messrs. Turpin and Duval 
are now promoters of bubble companies, and, albeit the 
law is impotent against them, their calling is far less 
honourable and courageous than it was in the good old 
days. To face your man pistol in hand on a country road, 
you needed steady nerves and a certain contempt of 
destiny and life ; but what cur has ever lacked the pluck 
to issue a fraudulent prospectus and rob the ignorant and 
needy? ‘Time was when crime had its heroism, when in 
spite of the discomfort it inflicted on its objects the trade 
of scoundrel was not without its touch of romance, and 
even of sublimity ; and we can but take it as a sign of the 
eternal degradation of the human race that the modern 
footpad achieves wealth and renown wihout ever standing 
in peril of bullet or halter. After all, civilisation has but 
substituted insidious cunning and hypocritical deceit for 

open brutality and wholesome savagery. 
Every branch of the adventurous profession has suffered 
a like disgrace. The Pirate Bold no longer sails for the 
Spanish Main: he ships as a saloon passenger to the 
islands of the Pacific and there devotes himself—(with 
interludes of missionary enterprise) — to black-birding 
and beach-combing; while the Body-Snatcher has gone 
into literature. There is no reason to recoil in horror 
from the rifler of graveyards. His calling, like one still 
more distinguished, has the merit of antiquity, nor was it 
always pursued without honour. In the time of his greatest 
prosperity the Body-Snatcher conferred a lasting benefit 
upon science—was indeed the friend and patron of the 
student and the professor. So long as he respected the 
traditions of his craft—so long as the pick-axe, shovel, 
and crowbar were his only weapons—he rather offended 
against theology and good taste than sinned against 
morality and religion. Respect for the dead is a healthy 
sentiment and becoming, and is, moreover, the com- 
mon property of the whole human race. But the 
‘resurrectionist ’ of the best period would never disturb 
the bones of his own friends; while so anxious was he 
not to outrage the feelings of his subject’s relatives that 
he exercised his utmost skill to leave the grave as he found 
it. He discharged his duties with secrecy and precision, 
and none knew that his brother had been ‘snatched.’ 
Throughout his gruesome midnight drives this artist staked 
his life, or at least his liberty, without fear ; and he braved 
the horrors of churchyards with a coolness which the philo- 
sophers of the period might well have envied him. His 
trade, however, fell into bad hands. Professors were im- 
portunate ; subjects were largely in demand ; and Burke 
and Hare were invented to organise supply. | Now, these 
gentlemen shirked those toils and perils which their pre- 
decessors had cheerfully encountered. They found whisky 
and pitch-plasters more effectual weapons than crowbar 
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and pick-axe, and so they took to manufacturing the sub- 
jects they were too indolent to snatch. No profession, how- 
ever honourable and adventurous, could possibly bear up 
against so dastardly an assault as the body-snatcher’s calling 
sustained when these nefarious practices were finally dis- 
covered. A royal commission sat, and, the instinct being 
eternal, those ghouls who loved to scent and snatch were 
forced back upon literature. They exchanged their shovels 
for pens, the graveyard for a desk ; and, their calling 
thus pitifully beggared of romance and excitement, they 
set to work to earn a living from the same material as of 
old. No less than the ruffians who haunted churchyards 
and burgled coffins they feed themselves fat upon the 
dead. There is no corpse so poor but they snuff the 
‘copy’ in it. Sometimes they are content to play the 
common resurrectionist : to produce an obituary of one 
they never saw nor heard of till death came silently and 
took him where he never reads the magazines ; and then 
their sin, like their prototype’s, is merely against senti- 
ment and taste. Two columns of gush, penned in un- 
comfortable haste, can scarce be pleasant reading to the 
relatives of the poet or the statesman whose mortal frame 
is not yet hidden from the world of life. Still, the com- 
position for bread of obituary notices is merely indecent, 
and has no spice of criminality: the creature who does the 
feat turns what he holds to be an honest guinea without 
imperilling his skin, and no one is seriously the worse or 
the better for his achievement. But competition and the 
mean rivalry of modern life have between them thrown 
the new calling into discredit. Literary body-snatching has 
passed through its simple resurrectionary epoch, and has 
developed its Burkes and Hares. Its practitioners are 
no longer content to dig up their dead where they have 
lain. With the keen scent and the infernal cunning of the 
Edinburgh ghouls they stalk their victim while he is yet 
alive. Still keeping the certainty of death in view, they 
dog his footsteps steadily, drag forth the secrets of his 
heart, fill their note-books with proofs of his pettiness 
and meanness, record the insults heaped upon his wife, 
commemorate the injustice he did his children, and 
patiently espy his approaching end ; and if by misplaced 
attentions and a prodigality of politeness they can hasten 
the consummation, then so much the better. A case in 
point is that of a distinguished man of letters not many 
years deceased. None had a kindlier disposition ; none 
was more ready to aid the literary aspirant with counsel 
or reproof. Two notorious body-snatchers of the new type 
—let us call them Burke and Hare—had taken advan- 
tage of his goodness of heart to fasten themselves on 
him, their willing and unconscious victim. Their files 
were bursting with his letters ; each had filled a score of 
note-books with his admonitions and reflections ; he had 
but to pass and within a few short’weeks two blazing new 
biographies would be ready for a hungry public. He 
was ever within hail of death, but for months he lingered 
on, till at last the doctors surrendered their last hope ; 
and then outside the villa where he lay two hansoms 
might have been observed. They had been chartered by 
Burke and Hare, and they waited many hours, for the 
victim fought hard for his life, and in spite of minis- 
trations rallied more than once. On one side of his 
bed sat Burke, stern and corpulent, waiting to tele- 
graph his last words and close his eyes, to the end 
that the peroration of his biography should not be lack- 
ing in effect; and in envious rivalry on the other Hare 
watched greedily, frowning for copy. At last the mortal 
struggle was done, when the rival snatchers threw them- 
selves into their respective hansoms. Within an hour they 
had not only raced to the office of a certain newspaper 
but had made terms with their several publishers ; and 
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within a month a brace of biographies long in Ms. were 
published with considerable ceremony. Then Burke and 
Hare were interviewed, and committed several interesting 
breaches of confidence. For a whole season they were 
considered with a mixture of horror and curiosity ; but 
their fortunes were made, and they both wear fur coats 
now. They deserve it all, for each has since distin- 
guished himself in his nefarious trade. Burke especially 
has shown incredible aptitude. He may be living at 
Sydenham and a poet may be dying at Hampstead ; but 
with an intuition which does him infinite credit Burke 
knows, and Burke is at his side, and Burke is filling up 
telegraph forms for publishers and editors before the 
wretch has time to fade away. 

The worst is that no punishment has been found to fit 
this singularly modern offence against society. The real 
Burke died on the gallows ; the real Hare was flung into 
a limekiln. What shall be done with their successors ? 


THE BORROWING DAYS. 


SAYS the old Scots proverb: ‘The warst blast comes on 
the Borrowing Days’ ; and according to our present 
reckoning these, the last three of March, Old Style, are 
now the 12th, 13th, and 14th of April. They were com- 
monly days of storm; so that in 1639 the Covenanting 
clergy gave thanks as for a special providence when the 
weather favoured the advance of Montrose into Aberdeen 
against a rising in favour of Episcopacy and the King. 
The author of The Complaynt of Scotland, published at St. 
Andrews in 1548, writes: ‘There eftir I entrit in ane 
grene forrest, to contempil the tendir yong frutes of grene 
treis, be cause the borial blastis of the thre borouing dais 
of Marche hed chaissit the fragrant flureise of evyrie frute 
trie far athourt the fieldis.. The notion was that March, 
being in the vein of Miching Mallecho and meaning mis- 
chief, once borrowed these same days from April, to have 
more time in which to work his wicked will. ‘ March,” 
said the Scottish rhyme : 

‘ March said to Aperill, 

‘** I see three hogs [sheep] upon a hill ; 

And if you ‘ll lend me dayes three, 

I ‘ll find a way to gar them dee !” 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees : 

When the three days were past and gane, 

The three silly hogs came hirplin’ hame.’ 
Like most of our weather legends, this one of March- the 
borrower is found in medieval Church calendars, and exists 
all over Europe where the Papal Church has ruled. Its 
Spanish form affords some explanation of the vindictive- 
ness of March towards the ‘silly hogs.’ The country- 
folks in Andalusia tell the story thus. Once upon a time 
a shepherd promised March a lamb if he would favour him 
and his flock with good weather. The guileless month 
consented, and did his part of the agreement fairly and 
generously enough ; but just before the end of the time 
he asked for his lamb, and the wily shepherd, bethinking 
him that only three days were left, refused to stand to his 
word, ‘Then, quoth March, ‘ three days are left to me, 
and three more will I borrow of my gossip April, and 
therein your flock shall perish’; and therewith the weather 
worsened so horribly that the flock did perish, and the 
shepherd was left mourning. In France the visitation is 
a result of boasting. Said a rich man on March 30th: 
‘ J’ai passé Mars et Marsillon, Sans qu'il m’en ait cofté ni 
vache ni taurillon.’ March heard him, and said to April : 
‘ Avril, préte-m’en un jour, préte-m’en deux, préte-m’en 
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trois. Et un que j'ai ga fera quatre, et nous mettrons 
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tout son bétail aux abois.’ And that rich man regretted 
his words. 

In the Highlands, February—(the purpose is still the 
conversion of sheep into mutton)—borrows from January : 
and as the Highlander clings to the Old Style as to 
his ancestral ‘ midden,’ the woful period occurs between 
the twelfth and fifteenth of the second month. It is 
held the best of all possible omens that these days— 
called the ‘ Faoilteach ’—should turn out foul as may 
be, for if they are fair there will be no fine weather 
during what is left of spring. The old Scots peasantry, 
well-versed in its Pentateuch, associated the Borrowing 
Days with the Israelitish exodus from Egypt. For one 
thing, the time of the traditional date of that migration 
is the fourteenth day of the month Abib or Nisan, in- 
cluding part of our March and April; and for another, 
the name suggests the ‘borrowing’ of ‘jewels of gold 
and jewels of silver.’ For these and other reasons it 
was held unlucky to lend on the Borrowing Days ; and if 
any sought to borrow of his neighbour he was suspected 
of wanting the thing but for witchcraft against the lender. 
One thing clear is that usually there is an accession of 
weather abnormally severe towards the end of March, 
when winter makes his last stand against the advancing 
spring ; and another is the extraordinary resisting power 
of the ‘ silly sheep wha bide this brattle o’ winter's war.’ 
‘To put two and two together is to have not far to seek 
for an account of the origin of the legend that will satisfy 
common sense. A more complicated one refers you to the 
five days of difference between the old lunar year of our 
Danish and Saxon forefathers, which was only 360 days 
long, and the more correctly calculated Roman solar year 
of the Julian Calendar. The Egyptians had a fable to the 
effect that Thoth, their Mercury, won these five days from 
the Moon by a cast of dice. However come by, the 
days were added when the change from the one mode of 
reckoning to the other took place, in Britain as late as 
1599. Moreover, as the year then ended—as it does in 
Russia to this day—with March, they were added to 
March. Why, then, the number of days should be not 
five but three or even six—some forms of the legend re- 
porting them as paid back again—is still a question for 
the curious. 


THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


rqXO the Cockney frolicking on Ramsgate Sands there is 

vouchsafed, if he chance but to look seaward, the 
spectacle of a long stretch of brown-grey sand, whose evil 
record—of murdered ships and bloody strife and centuries 
of human agony—make it a weird and dreadful neighbour 
for a lively watering-place. Legend will have it that here 
Earl Godwin had a great estate, for here was the green 
and fertile island of Lomea. But one wild night the 
great Earl's revelling was broken in upon by the thunder- 
ing rush of the sea as it dashed down the sea-wall—which 
was old and wanted mending, but which couldn't be 
mended because so much had been spent upon Tenterden 
Steeple—and made the island its prey for evermore. But 
Godwin was a practical man; and on this point it may be 
that legend does him less than justice. Anyhow, there 
are the notorious Goodwin Sands, and Mr. Byng Gattie’s 
book of the same (Memorials of the Goodwin Sands. London: 
Allen), if it needs a little redaction to be a real book, is so 
full of interesting and novel matter as to be good reading 
throughout. 

When Cesar landed in Britain the coast was not the 
coast we know. Thanet was a real island ; so was the place 
of the remains of Roman Richborough ; and so was Lomea. 
Opinions differ as to the dates of these several transforma- 
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tions ; but Lomea is generally believed to have been sub- 
merged in 1099. Another theory is that there never was 
any island at all, and that even the sandbanks only ap- 
peared when the sea made a sudden inroad on the edge of 
Flanders and this little bit of English coast was conse- 
quently ‘ diswatered’ and left naked. What is certain is 
that for long before the eleventh century the land must 
have been slowly changing ; for deep in the Sands there 
have been found the teeth and tusks of rhinoceros and 
mammoth, whilst at Richborough, where now is only plain, 
dull ¢erra firma, the oyster once abode and teemed for the 
delight of man. Now, the Goodwins are under the charge 
of the Trinity House. Founded by Henry vui.,the guild was 
originally a religious one, and the function of the brethren 
was but to pray for those in peril on the seas. But as time 
went on and the praying didn’t make much difference, it 
occurred to Elizabeth that stronger measures must be taken, 
and the confraternity was entrusted with the care and 
emoluments of the ‘ buoyage, ballastage, and beaconage’ of 
the country. The incomparable Pepys was the first Master of 
the ‘ Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood’ as re-organised by 
James u. ; but for all the monstrous loss of life and property 
upon the Goodwin Sands little or nothing was done by way 
of prevention till as long after Pepys’s day as 1795, when an 
old hulk was towed out to the North Sand Head, there to 
do duty as alightship. It was replaced some years ago 
by a proper iron lightship, moored in nine fathoms of 
water by two hundred and ten fathoms of one and a-half 
inch chain cable and with an anchor weighing fifty hun- 
dredweight, and fitted with a single light visible ten miles 
off. There are now three lightships and nine large buoys 
besides ; but such beacons and lighthouses as have been 
tried have on the whole been failures. It is only for a 
few hours at low tide that building is possible, and storms 
are so frequent that many structures have been swept away 
before they were half-established. The real depth of the 
sand (seventy-eight feet) has but recently been discovered, 
and it has proved a dreadful blow to the enthusiasm of pro- 
jectors, who find it well-nigh impossible to get hold of any- 
thing in the way of a solid foundation. The last beacon 
beat off the storms for thirty years, but in 1879 it was found 
to have sunk too far into the sand to be of any practical 
use. Mr. William Bush, a well-known civil engineer, ap- 
pears to have made the Goodwins a peculiar hobby. In 
1836 he submitted to the Trinity House a plan and model 
of a beacon very similar to the one established there by 
Captain Bullock in 1840, and in 1841 he designed and 
began to build a lighthouse beacon on the North Calliper ; 
but in 1842 during a terrible storm an American was 
driven in, and ship and beacon wrecked each other. 
In 1844 the undaunted man began again, and actually got 
his lighthouse safely up; so that in the January of 1845 
he was able to have areal English dinner of roast beef 
and plum pudding therein. But he was fated to fail. He 
had built in the middle of the Sands, and by so doing he 
lured ships into danger instead of keeping them out of it, 
and the Trinity House had to order him to take his light- 
house down. It had cost him five years of work and 
£12,000 in cash; so that he can scarce be said to have 
lived in vain. 

In 1849 a good working beacon was at last put up under 
the direction of the Trinity Corporation on the inner edge 
of the eastern sands, and for thirty years it held its own. 
But in spite of beacons, buoys, and lightships the place is 
always a place of wrecks. For eight centuries it has been 
a centre of sudden death and eternal sepulture, sometimes 
engulfing the tall ships and their crews as a boa devours a 
rabbit. Merely to run aground is to have some chance of 
rescue and of paying salvage-money to the ‘hovellers.’ 
These are a peculiarly Kentish product. They are the 
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parasites of the storm, and when a big one is brewing they 
up sail in their smart and clever little luggers, and are off 
to the Sands for a job. Sometimes they help the lifeboats; 
and sometimes they drag the Downs for lost anchors and 
cables, or bring out new ones in their stead. They are 
supposed to have succeeded to the name and part of the 
duties of the ancient hobilers—(from hobbier: a small light 
horse, or from hobil: a species of surtout)—a sort of 
aboriginal coastguard, consisting of a band of light horse- 
men supposed to be always ready to mount and ride to 
warn the coast of danger. But the true coastguard and 
the hovellers have not always been friends: the latter, 
indeed, having once enjoyed a reputation of inveteracy in 
smuggling exceeded nowhere on the coasts of these islands. 
Theirs was the old romance. ‘The new consists in making 
brilliant and impossible schemes for preventing wreck- 
age on their happy hunting-grounds: schemes, it may be 
added, to whose realisation the great depth of the sand 
has hitherto presented an insuperable obstacle. 





A PROMOTER OF HAPPINESS. 


BENTHAMISM is dead, but there are still Utilitarians 

who regard the increase of general happiness as ‘the 
only reasonable end of conduct, as the only object desir- 
able in itself." We have before us two books which in 
their several ways bear on this doctrine that man’s chief 
end is to be happy, and ‘d n the expense.’ The first 
—The Promotion of General Happiness, by Michael Mac- 
millan (London: Sonnenschein)—is a collection of lec- 
tures delivered at Elphinstone College, Bombay, and is to 
our taste as dry and innutritive as chaff. Its general 
effect on the mind is that nothing matters very much, 
since the pursuit of happiness either for the individual or 
the general is so beset with checks and offsets, with dis- 
counts and drawbacks, that, ‘except for the look of the 
thing, one might as well be all his days seeking after 





misery, or at least seeking after nothing but his daily 
bread : it is pessimistic utilitarianism. 
plexion is the second book, a republication of The Life 
and Labours of Robert Owen, by Lloyd Jones (Sonnen- 
schein). So far as it deals with general principles it is 
optimistic, but its value resides in its being the only trust- 
worthy record of the social experiments of the most not- 
able practitioner of utilitarianism who has ever lived. It 
is not well written—times and events are mixed and 
huddled exasperatingly—but it is free from the passion 
and prejudice of the biographies done by Booth and 
Sargant. 

Fortunately in these days the name of Robert Owen 
rouses in most people no feeling but curiosity, or it might 


Of another com- 


be necessary for us to protest at the outset that in prin- 
ciple he was from the first mistaken, and that in practice 
he was often wrong. Yet who that has ever accomplished 
aught has not been mistaken sometimes in principle and 
therefore in practice? And if every one who has thus 
erred be worthy only of stripes, who should escape a whip- 
ping? Owen was a remarkable example of the Celtic 
clear intelligence. He 
journeyed to London when he was ten years old to begin 


He was born in Wales in 1771. 


to earn his own living. He was an omnivorous reader (and 
continued to be till the end), and he made such progress 
both in learning and in business that before he was twenty 
he was managing a cotton-mill near Manchester, introduc- 
ing improvements in spinning, and earning £300 a year, 
with the prospect of partnership in two years more. The 
beginning of his business activity fell at a time of terrible 
transition. In the great manufacturing districts the old 


agricultural order was dead and the new industrial order 
was not yet arrived, and the middle time in Lancashire 
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and the West of Scotland was one of brutality and horror 
without parallel. The factory system had been instituted 
after the invention of the spinning-jenny and the mule; 
but the steam-engine was not yet, and the machines were 
driven by water-power. The mills, therefore, had to be built 
by streams, and often at some distance from any centre of 
population. They needed labour, both adult and infant, 
and they drew it to themselves. They broke up the old 
rural life in which parents and children and dependants 
lived together in one family, now tilling the ground and 
now spinning and weaving ; and since they could not get 
children enough from the villagers and small farmers, they 
hired them in droves from the workhouses. The horrors 
of that beginning of industrialism are past description. 
Children of tender years herded in out-houses like cattle, 
under-fed and uninstructed—working in the close and 
choking atmosphere of the mills from five in the morning 
till ten at night, working frequently all the night through 
by means of shifts ; employers responsible to no one, with- 
out education, without thought except how to grow rich, 
letting the mills devour life at a reckless rate ; employers 
and employed brutalising and vitiating each other: that 
was the general condition of industrialism at the end of 
last century and the beginning of this. And then in 
Lancashire, as an old Lancastrian has said, profits were 
‘not to be reckoned by ten or twenty or fifty or a hun- 
dred per cent. even, but by the thousand per cent.’ 
Owen, an intelligent, gentle, and active soul, in the 
midst of this was saddened through and through. It was 
not, however, till he came to settle in Scotland on New 
Year’s Day 1800, as the husband of Miss Dale and the 
managing partner of the New Lanark Mills, that he had 
any sufficient opportunity to attempt on his own part a 
remedy for this horrible condition of things. He had read 
much and he had speculated much ; and being an active, 
practical creature, he determined to put his theories to 
the test. His notable and distinctive theory at that time 
was on education : a theory which, we must admit at once, 
has not been, and can scarcely be, bettered for practical 
use. The adult generation he did something for; but it 
His 


work-people, he knew, could not attend themselves to 


was in the infant generation he was most interested. 


their children, and they had to leave them in charge of 
some stay-at-home neighbour or superannuated crone, who 
was not likely to show either much care or much tact in 
their tutelage. Owen proposed, therefore, to take charge 
during the whole day of the young from one year and after 
up to the age of twelve, when they might begin to do some 
work in the mills. The children were not to touch a book 
till they were ten; until then they were taught to dance, 
to sing, to drill and play at soldiers, and to take in know- 
ledge by means of object-lessons and such-like. Especially 
were they to be taught, more by example than by precept, 
to ‘be kindly affectioned one to another, in honour pre- 
ferring one another.’ For his theory was that ‘any 
character, from the best to the worst, from the most 
ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to any 
community by the application of proper means, which 
means are, to a great extent, at the command’ of men ; 
and that ‘ man becomes a wild, ferocious savage, a canni- 
bal, or a highly civilised and benevolent being, according 
to the circumstances in which he may be placed from his 
birth.’ That as a theory of the evolution of character, of 
course, is wrong: it takes account of too little ; but as a 
working principle of education it can do no harm, and 
certainly at New Lanark it worked wonders. People great 
and small came from all quarters—from the Continent 
even and from America—to see this education in progress. 
There is no doubt that for eighteen years Owen’s social 
and educational experiments at New Lanark were a great 
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success; and the strange thing is that they failed at last 
through what to-day would be reckoned their strength— 
the absence of sectarian religious teaching. There were 
zealots among his partners and supporters ; they insisted 
(particularly a most conceited and offensive Quaker named 
Allen) on introducing their zeal without knowledge, and 
Owen withdrew from New Lanark altogether. 

The ‘ religious difficulty’ overtook him then, and fol- 
lowed him with increasing insistence all through the rest 
of his life. Up till then he had not sought for popular 
support or adhesion to his theories of education and social 
well-being. It was only when he left New Lanark and 
business together that he began to think of a wider field 
for the application of his theories of co-operation in edu- 
cation and in labour; and it was only then, in the un- 
scrupulous slogging of the press of that time, that he 
began to be talked of as a ‘pernicious monster, as ‘ an 
immoral and atheistical Welshman.’ But it is well to re- 
member that while he was thus being abused from press 
and pulpit he had the confidence of statesmen of both 
political parties and the friendship of two royal dukes, the 
father and the uncle of our Queen; and it is curious to 
note in a letter quoted in the volume before us that 
the former expresses a wish to consult Owen about his 
little daughter's education. The fact is that Robert 
Owen with all his intelligence was completely ignorant of 
the world of political and religious chicanery ; he was an 
amiable, simple-minded, reasonable creature, who expected 
all others to be as reasonable and amiable as himself, and 
he was out-spoken on such matters as (it is recognised 
even in our more liberal time) it is wise to say little about. 
He was cruelly entreated by contemporary critics like the 
Bishop of Exeter (Tom Moore’s ‘ Reverend Pamphleteer’) ; 
he was accused of luxury and sedition, when he was singu- 
larly temperate and (for a man with premature ideas) re- 
markably docile and law-abiding. ‘The worst that can be 
said of him is that he took too optimistic a view of human 
nature, and that in his experiments for its amelioration he 
spent his own and his friends’ money. He did no one 
harm, and even his failures at New Harmony in America 
and at Queenwood in Hampshire stimulated many to im- 
prove their agriculture. He failed only as the good man 
always does fail who is more concerned about others than 
about himself, and who is more intelligent than his time. 
He was a kind of Socialist, but not as the Socialists of to- 
day count Socialism. He deprecated everything that 
savoured of setting class against class; he was neither 
demagogue nor democrat. His ‘appeal to the working- 
classes’ in 1819 is characteristic of his views and _ his 
temper. ‘You have been filled, says he,‘ with all un- 
charitableness, and have in consequence cherished feelings 
of anger towards your fellow-men who have been placed 
in opposition to your interests. These feelings of anger 
must be withdrawn before any one who has your real in- 
terest at heart can place power in your hands. You must 
know yourselves, by which means alone you can discover 
what other men are. You will then perceive that no 
rational ground for anger exists, even against those who, 
by the errors of the present system, have been made your 
greatest oppressors. An endless multiplicity of cir- 
cumstances over which you had not the smallest control 
placed you where you are and as you are. — In the same 
manner others of your fellow-men have been forced by 
circumstances to become your grievous oppressors. 


~In strict justice, they are no more to be blamed than you, 


nor you than they.’ That is not the language of a dema- 
gogue or sedition-monger. Indeed, it would be very hard 
to find to-day the politician of any colour who would ven- 
ture to address such words to a Triumphant Democracy. 
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OF WOMEN: SCOTS AND ENGLISH. 


| dren beauty is a matter of taste and fashion. 
The fancy of the young man on the banks of Niger 
lightly turns to thoughts of a type which to the Lap, the 
Finn, or the Siberian amorist were merely abominable. 
At the root of it all is das enig Weibliche ; and what philo- 
sopher, German or other, can go deeper than that? The 
charm is an eternal fact, and why ransack history to prove 
a commonplace? ‘ Forty years was the ark a-building’ ; 
and during those days on the very eve of the Deluge there 
was marrying and giving in marriage’; even as for some 
time before the sons of God had been addicted to loving 
the daughters of men. Less obvious is the truth that 
personal beauty is but a trifle in the sum. Herein have 
poetry and romance bewildered and befooled us greatly, 
having exaggerated the potency of one obvious element till 
it seems the whole thing. Yet mind and manner there 
must be, for does not the doll disgust? Coldly analysed, 
no woman in the world is plainer than the Parisienne, but 
what woman is more womanly ? and where is the womanly 
quality more triumphant? Even a touch of ruin has its 
charm ; for what is there so moving, so attractive, as a 
woman's first grey hairs? It might seem vain, then, to 
balance the various elements of attraction in Scots or 
English women. More seeming will it be to note some 
characteristic differences. They exist, but in a marked 
form only in the antarctics of society. At the other 
pole the Tweed counts for very little or nothing, and 
London and the Highlands are interchangeable in their 
seasons. Both varieties have the same education, and 
whether they have merely played at learning or ‘ o’er in- 
formed the tenement of clay’ at Girton is individual not 
national. They speak the same tongue, cant the same 
cant, practise the same intonations, worship the same 
gods, affect the same ideals, dress at the same tailor’s, 
admire the same memorial windows, and are in fact as 
nearly indistinguishable as the accents of their several 
parishes permit. As you go lower the differences become 
accentuated till in the peasant they are at a maximum. 
The Englishwoman is wanting in physical and mental 
angles. She fulfils—(in the Swinburnean sense of the 
word)—her raiment, and she has the comeliness of a 
good digestion and an easy mind. The nature of the land 
that gave her being—its rich pastures, its fertile spreads 
of tilth, its centuries of prosperous peace—is innate in 
and impressed upon her. Her theology, so far as she 
has any, is optimistic and material. She loves in an easy, 
good-tempered fashion, fulfils in a creditable way the 
duties of life, and in eld she may well turn either 
Nickleby or Gamp. Her voice is soft and pleasing to 
the ear; she talks with fluency, and with little diffi- 
culty of expression has seldom anything to say. She 
has no ideas and not many different words, but her pre- 
sentation of both is endless, as if the action gave her 
infinite pleasure. Her mind, in short, is naked and not 
ashamed. She is not given to introspection. She is not 
shy, nor is she impudent. She is honest, pleasant, whole- 
some, fond of sentimental fiction, the verse of Weatherly 
and Sims, the minstrelsy of Maybrick and the burnt-cork 
melodists who never perform out of London, the art of 
Millais and the Christmas number generally. Shakespeare 
was never in Italy, but he laid the scene of Romeo and 
Juliet not in the sleepy fields and quiet woods of Stratford 
but in ‘fair Verona’; even as he went north for the 
‘undaunted mettle’ of the Lady of Cawdor. Cordelia is 
pure English, for she suffers and smiles without complaint, 
and is the one still, unexcessive figure in all that whirlwind 
of passion ; and Desdemona, Venetian in name and fate, 
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is English as she ; while as for sweet Anne Page, with her 
eye for a proper man and her placid delight in an honest 
elopement and her quiet resolve to have her own way and 
please nobody but herself, she is less her mother’s daughter 
than her father’s. Now, Master Page is far more typically 
English than his wife, whose humour of adventure, like 
her gossip Ford’s, doth something smack of a more brilliant 
and fantastical strain. 

Physically and mentally the Scotswoman is more ad- 
dicted to angles than her southern sister. She is not so 
comely: very often she is not comely at all. 
sky and a still gloomier theology have stamped their mark 
on her, body and soul. Her high cheek-bones are one 
result of many centuries of east wind, and the lines about 
her mouth of a period less prolonged but more acute of 
John Knox. She is somewhat shy and reserved and awk- 
ward, speaks little, thinks much, and is comparatively want- 
ing in grace of manner. The Scot who takes the train 
(third class) from (say) London to Brighton can never fail 
to be struck by the incessant chatter of his female fellow- 
passengers ; while the Cockney who has occasion to go be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow is equally astonished by 
the (comparative) silence of his petticoated feres. As a 
rule, indeed, Scotswomen only speak when they have 
something to say, and then their utterance is brief and 
pregnant, and is pronounced with a certain stridency. 


A gloomy 


Their dress sits awkward on them always, and as they age 
they take naturally to pessimism: both face and mind 
grow hard, they are scornful and suspicious, they will 
augur the worst of their neighbours’ prospects alike in 
this world and in the other. All this is not without its 
compensations. The Scotswoman is strong in mind and 
body, is truly self-reliant, is well fitted to cope with ad- 
verse circumstances—in a word, is really mistress of her 
fate. She is less neat and winning than trustworthy and 
capable. Her largeness and strength are not without a 
certain dignity. She shows to best advantage in the 
heroic moments of life, with whose petty and _ trivial 
worries her angularity refuses Exer- 
tion and the adversity of work are necessaries of life 
to her. The great increase of wealth in Scotland during 


reconcilement. 


the present century has shut out the female members of 
many districts from the need of toil ; and the change has 
been by no means an unmixed good, for they have less to 
do than will keep them in perfect health. Although as 
regards looks the average Scotswoman is not equal to the 
average Englishwoman, yet are there faces in the north of 
higher and more spiritual type than anything you find 
across the Border. Indeed, the social averages are like 
the climates: the run in England is better, but in Scot- 
land there are such days of brilliant light and exquisite 
shade and heartening and exhilarating air as England 
never knew. Also, in matters intellectual the palm is with 
the north ; and this is due a little to the scenery—for the 
Scots landscape, always touched with the inspiration of 
the heath and the mountain, is often rugged and is never 
commonplace—and something to the Shorter Catechism, 
which is an admirable training in logic, induces a habit 
of exact thinking, and is a complete system of philosophy. 
True, it cannot be called cheerful reading; but it tends 
to promote reflection on the deepest questions of all. 
And just as it is with Knox and religion so is it with 
Burns and literature, of which there is a touch about the 
humblest Scottish life. The Scots peasant-girl succeeds 
to an inheritance of song as high above Béranger’s chan- 
sons as the best of Heine's Lieder. Nay, Burns himself, 
though he has played Aaron’s rod with his fellows, had 
other singers with him and before him: and the peasant- 
girl has now and then been one of them. Who else first 


sang The Yellow-Haired Laddie—that true} rustic idyl— 
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whose name Allan Ramsay so wickedly took in vain? And 
then the best verses in 7'here’s nae Luck aboot the Hoose, 
were they not the work of a mere ‘ hizzie’ likewise ? 

In romance and history the Scotswoman is of such a 
high, heroic type as recalls the Roman matron. In The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian Sir Walter has painted the world an 
ideal peasant, sublime in her preference of duty to love, 
who might yet be matched with ease in real life. As for 
Black Agnes, every schoolboy—at least every Scots school- 
boy—knows how she defended Dunbar, and that certain 
sayings of hers—not choice, indeed, but still passable 
examples of thick Scots mediaeval wit—are still respected 
in the schoolroom. There, too, is still told the story of 
Catherine Douglas (‘ brave daughter of a brave race’) and 
her broken arm. The gloomy annals of the ‘killing time’ 
are luminous with the tragedy of such women as the wife 
of Brown of Priesthill, with Margaret Wilson, and Isabel 
Alison, and Marion Harvey, and the rest. As for that 
magnificent exception beside which all those cold sancti- 
ties and frosted heroisms pale, it has to be owned that 
Mary Stuart was the most heroic as well as the most 
charming of sinners, and that she was rather French than 
Scots. Now, in England of notable women the first is 
Queen Elizabeth ; and the next? Well, is it Edith of the 
Swan’s-Neck? or Fair Rosamond? or Jane Shore? or Nell 
Gwynn? ‘ Dear, dead women,’ all of them, but their repu- 
tation is only due to the fact that they yielded—(as their 


Scots rivals resisted)—much. 


THE DECAY OF EASTER. 


N one of the English Midlands a venerable village 
patriarch told me some weeks back that he remem- 
bered how in his boyhood the country lads and lasses 
made merry on the first of May ; but all he could make of 
it was the picture of a buxom wench, her hair adorned 
with lilies, dancing round a flower-crowned pole and twin- 
ing and untwisting a bright-coloured ribbon as she went. 
This is but one of the many rural customs that have 
gone obsolete or suffered change. On Plough Monday 
the coulter is still carried round, but only as a pretence 
for the mumping (or extortion) of Christmas boxes ; the 
riotous fun it once excused is merged in the seriousness 
of modern rusticity. Up-the-gates and Doon-the-gates 
still have the yearly tussle at football, mummers play out 
their play, and Hogmanays are sought in the ancient 
style ; but only in districts standing so to speak on the 
And Easter as a popular 
festival has most decayed of all. Not so very long ago, 
not in Scotland but close to her borders, it was the festival 
of the year; especially in districts where, being Episco- 


outermost edges of civilisation. 


palians, the rich went to church and gave the poor (who did 
not) a better opportunity of enjoyment. 

Sooth to say, the Easter play, which was a pretext for 
the collection of Pace-eggs, has long been wholly forgotten 
save in some parts of Lancashire, where scraps and relics 
of it still remain. 
basket in hand, might be seen last Monday trotting from 
farmhouse to farmhouse before breakfast could proffer 
neither rhyme nor dialogue to those of whom they asked 


A vast majority of the children who, 


their Pace, Peace, or Paschal eggs. ‘The laughter in their 
eyes and on their faces had nothing to do with Church or 
doctrine ; it was but the spirit of April abroad on the first 
spring holiday. It was a sign that winter was over and gone, 
and that, bare and brown as the landscape showed, the quick- 
sets were beginning to show a delicate flush of green, and 
there was a freshness even in the upturned soil under plough 
and harrow, and a new purity in the brook flowing between 
banks still innocent of the summer weeds. And as Easter 
gives a foretaste of summer, so Good Friday gave a foretaste 
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of Easter. The business then was to range the fields and 
especially the rough corners of reclaimed land for whin- 
blossoms. They yield, it is known, a sovereign dye for 
eggs; and unfortunates abiding in an over-cultivated 
neighbourhood must needs be content with red flannel, 
logwood chips, onion peelings, and materials as base, com- 
mon, and popular as these. But as variety of colour is as 
fair an ideal as weight of numbers, the Pace-Egger who 
would be in the van of his compeers must spare not to 
speed and spare not to ride till he win to where the gorse 
is in flower. 

Early that Spring morning, when the ploughman was 
readying to drive his team a-field, these urchins were 
wakened from such a sleep as only fresh air and wild ex- 
ercise can give to steal away in knots of three and four 
to renowned and honoured houses where good-humoured 
mistresses are known to be in the habit of giving one or 
two from their plentiful store of eggs; and after a long 
and devious ramble by lane and footpath the spoils were 
brought back to be put in the great pot after breakfast, 
and tinged with those dyes in whose absence Easter 
eggs are in no wise eggs at all. It is not till after 
dinner that an adjournment is made to the famous old 
pasture guiltless of a single stone where the bowling 
takes place. Of yore, like almost all the juvenile sports 
of to-day, this was a pastime for old as well as young ; 
but the antique games and the true time-honoured 
methods are forgotten now, and there is nothing but a 
scramble. Even the big boys are too sophisticate for so 
simple play. A few districts maintain a forlorn and soli- 
tary ancient custom, and indulge in a great hunt after 
plovers’ eggs that day. On favourite fields of stony 
corn-land or of moorland pasture the lapwing breeds pro- 
digiously, swooping sometimes so swift and low that you 
feel the fanning of his wings as he shrieks out his secret. 
But the professional gatherer heeds him little or not at 
all. He is indifferent whether the plover show that his 
nest is far by his little run and the dip of his crested head 
or reveal his terror by a series of short and energetic 
flights and cries. Mentally he divides the land into sec- 
tions, over whose every square inch he is careful that his 
eye shall travel ; and in this way neither the crouching 
mother—(whose poor and stale device is to get up and 
run as if her leg or wing were broken)—escapes him, nor 
the nest which is hardly a nest. The birds would seem 
to lay and lay again ; for the wholesale robbery to which 
the high prices paid the robber subjects their nests ap- 
pears to thin their numbers scarce at all. 

And what are the Easter Monday amusements of those 
men and women grown who long since gave up the pas- 
times dear to their grandsires ? Truly, they show not much 
superiority in respect of taste. William and Audrey, 
instead of spending their Easter afternoons on the green 
and their evenings in the lanes, may now be seen in the 
streets of neighbour cities, staring in at the windows, 
drinking at the taverns, and making quiet people long for 
the time when this present visitation of cheap-trippers shall 
vanish after the others. Orif there be no Audrey to indoc- 
trinate, then William will expend his energies on one or an 
other expression of brutality. There is a rabbit-coursing 
match hard by the public-house ; and there a number of 
wretched conies (brought over in a bag) are run down by 
handicapped dogs. Now a rabbit in his native haunts has 
a pretty knowledge of geography, and puts it to good use. 
If you look carefully at a grass field you will find it scored 
with a maze of tiny paths, whereover the skilled hunter 
sets his snares. When a rabbit crosses a field he does not 
make a bee-line, but follows the windings of the road as 
carefully as if he were a human being driving on a turn- 
pike, and he is bewildered if you scare him out of it. 
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This it is that makes rabbit-coursing so cruel. Of every 
dozen rabbits slipped, some five or six will lie down and 
let themselves be worried to death rather than make a 
bolt for life across a field they do not know. But the 
‘sport’ is an excuse for betting and for beer, and that the 
modern bumpkin does not mind. Easter shooting is not 
a whit less barbarous. It is the same as pigeon-shooting, 
except that instead of blue-rocks the traps are fed with 
sparrows, starlings, finches, and any other little birds it 
has been possible to secure without expense. The guns 
being old and bad and the marksmen unskilful, the 
number of victims which escapes to a lingering death in 
field or thicket is very large. One advantage of the strict 
enforcement of the revenue laws is that this form of 
barbarism is dying a natural death, and will soon be 
as impossible a luxury as bull-baiting. 

Pigeon-flying, which in some places eats up the rustic’s 
leisure entirely, is much vilipended by them that only look 
to the betting and drinking by which it is accompanied. 
But it has its compensations all the same. The fancier of 
carriers may be a gambler ; but his hobby makes him also 
something of a naturalist, or he will never be able to cross. 
to advantage, nor know when his birds need medicine, nor 
how to attend to them in the breeding. And an affectionate 
interest in his tiny stable is a part of his stock-in-trade. 
He must watch the habits of his birds, and see how they 
become ‘haunted’; and mark in homing what obstacles are 
and what are not insurmountable ; and note how a deter- 
mined pigeon will overcome the strongest wind yet get 
beaten by a fog; and so on. Nor are his bets so formid- 
able as they look. One man makes the wager, but as a 
rule has ‘ syndicated’ it beforehand ; for the advantages 
of co-operation were revealed long since to the gambler 
as completely as to the popular novelist. 

But these new sports have no more connection with 
Easter Monday than with any other holiday ; and in that 
consists the secret of Easter’s decay. It is inevitable that 
observances associated from time immemorial with certain 
days and seasons must disappear. Under modern condi- 
tions one holiday tends to become exactly like another, 
and everything is generalised. The same influences which 
are obliterating local superstitions and modifying local 
patois are at work upon pastime and holiday. And the 
change is regrettable not because all festivals are ap- 
proximating to the bold, bad, brazen Bank Holiday, but 
because so many of the simple pleasures of the rural folk 
of a century ago are being replaced by others productive 
of not nearly so much happiness and fatal to whatever 
innocence the rustic still retains. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
VI.—SOLDIER, SOLDIER. 


* QIOLDIER, soldier come from the wars, 
Why don’t you march with my true love ?’ 
‘We're fresh from off the ship, an’ ’e’s maybe give the slip, 
An’ you ’d best go look for a new love.’ 
New love! True love! 
Best go look for a new love. 
The dead they cannot rise, an’ you'd better dry your eyes, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love. 


‘Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
What did you see o’ my true love?’ 

‘1 see ‘im serve the Queen in a suit o’ rifle-green, 
An’ you 'd best go look for a new love.’ 


‘Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
Did ye see no more o’ my true love ?’ 

‘I see ‘im runnin’ by when the shots begun to fly— 

But you ’d best go look for a new love.’ 
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‘ Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
Did aught take ‘arm to my true love ?’ 

“1 couldn’t see the fight, for the smoke it lay so white— 
An’ you ’d best go look for a new love.’ 


“ Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
‘J ’ll up an’ tend to my true love !’ 

*’E’s lying on the dead with a bullet through ‘is ‘ead, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.’ 


‘ Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
‘1 °ll lie down an’ die with my true love !’ 

‘ The pit we dug ‘Il ‘ide ‘im an’ twenty men beside ‘im— 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.’ 


“ Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
Do you bring no sign from my true love ?’ 
*1 bring a lock of ’air that ’e allus used to wear, 
An’ you ’d best go look for a new love.’ 


‘Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
O then I know it’s true I ve lost my true love !’ 
* An’ I tell you truth again—when you ’ve lost the feel o’ pain 
You ‘d best take me for your true love.’ 
True love! New love! 
Best take ’im for a new love. 
The dead they cannot rise, an’ you'd better dry your eyes, 
An’ you'd best take ’im for your trueYlove. 
Rupyarp Kipiine. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTTISH RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Edinburgh, 9th April 1890. 

S1R,--The football season of 1889-90 having just closed, it 
may be well, I think, to glance back over those events in its 
passage which have been of more than usual importance. As 
is their annual wont, the old wives have again cackled in their 
shrill discordant tones that football is brutal and dangerous. 
But I do not believe that the British public, who are better 
judges, would pay well over £100,000 a year to witness any- 
thing of this character. Of course accidents occasionally hap- 
pen ; but these are rare—almost unknown, indeed, in first-class 
matches or in others where the referee knows his business. 
Probably seventy-five thousand men and boys play football 
every week during the winter months, and nearly one million 
five hundred thousand in the year. I believe some thirty fata] 
accidents have occurred this season out of so enormous a num- 
ber—a percentage too ridiculous to calculate! Compare the 
railway mortality, even apart from great accidents, and I have 
scored my point. 

Undoubtedly the most noteworthy feature of the year has 
been the resumption of the English International matches. As 
is well known, this was the outcome of the agreement to submit 
the dispute to arbitration—a course of procedure which Scot- 
land bore no small share in suggesting, though the formal offer 
came from England, for it was the latter’s turn, soto speak. It 
is, indeed, fortunate that such good arbiters asthe Lord Justice- 
Clerk and Major Marindin were chosen. ‘There will be no 
need of an oversman or referee’—I quote his Lordship’s own 
words—‘ for we will meet as two British gentlemen, with the 
interests of the game at heart.’ And everybody felt that this 
was enough. 

So many excuses have been made for our defeat on Ist 
March that it is refreshing to refrain from making excuse where 
none is required. Mistakes may have been made in choosing 
our team, mistakes were made by those chosen ; but put it as 
you may, no fifteen men in Scotland at the present time could 
have beaten the English team. We not only donot have fifteen 
good enough to do it, but we are not likely to have them 
unless our style of play is changed. Science always beats 


force ; and what we have to learn is a fast and open game, 
the secret of which is ‘ passing ’—not spasmodically but delibe- 
rately. Honestly the term ‘passing’ as applied to Scottish 
football is a misnomer, and is only now used by football re- 
porters. After the English match a scapegoat was immediately 
found in Mr. Maclagan, and the tone adopted towards him bya 
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certain section was just what was to be expected. I sincerely 
trust, however, that these ‘ critics’—I apologise for the misuse 
of the word—have since found time to be ashamed of them. 
selves and their effusions. Probably the best judge of Rugby 
football in the world—except perhaps Mr. Mactavish—is Mr, 
Rowland Hill, and it may be of interest to know his views, 
‘It is easy to be wise mow,’ he said ; ‘but if I had been a 
Scotsman I would have played Maclagan, and if Maclagan had 
been an Englishman I would have played him for England.’ 
So far as I have been able to ascertain the judgment of com- 
petent critics, it seems that if any blame is to be thrown on any- 
body it should be upon the two halves (Scof¢ticé quarters), who 
were out-played, out-classed, and out-witted. Their ‘ passing’ 
(save the word !), running, kicking, and picking up were execrable. 

The Committee of the Scottish Football Union have this 
season had plenty to do in several directions ; and probably 
the most disagreeable part of its work has been to combat, and 
I sincerely hope effectually crush, what appeared at one time to 
be a determined and ungentlemanly system of ‘ blackguarding’ 
referees. Referees have given and do give wrong decisions 
daily ; but I do not believe that any referee ever yet delibe- 
rately cheated or was willingly unfair. Nor can spectators 
see everything ; only reporters can do that. To my mind the 
worst but fortunately a very rare feature of the game is the occa- 
sionally disgraceful conduct of a club’s partisans towards the 
referee. I regret to say that the Scottish Football Union has 
had two such cases brought under its notice this season ; and, 
worst of all, one was reported through the honorary secretary 
of the Rugby Union. It was hitherto beyond my belief that 
any Scottish club could insult an English referee in England. 
But I can assure the public that the Scottish Football Union 
is determined that these things shall cease ; and I know well 
that in this they have the unanimous support of every sports- 
man. One is apt to forget in these days that we have to 
legislate not only for players but also for spectators. Does 
anybody really think that foul words hurled at a referee hurt 
him? No; these miss the man but hit the game. 

Much, too, has been done of late to eliminate ‘roughness’ 
from the game, and more, probably, will be done at no very dis- 
tant date ; not that ‘roughness’ is at all prevalent, but merely 
because something must be done to make the game more open. 
Again, the more open a game the less likelihood is there of an 
accident. <A fast game is a good game—better for players and 
best for spectators ; and I am prepared to prophesy with con- 
siderable boldness that, in pursuance of this policy, before many 
seasons are over the game will be limited to thirteen a-side, 
and I should be agreeably surprised to find that four three- 
quarters were then universal. Six forwards are enough to 
scrimmage with ; even now | often doubt if more than six are 
doing any real work. Very probably, too, the ball will be made 
smaller, so as to be more easily ‘ passed’ and ‘ fielded.’ 

These matters, however, are details for the new ‘ Senatus 
Resartus ’—whether translated ‘International Board’ or ‘ Rugby 
Union (Amended) ’—to consider, and to the favourable notice 
of that yet unborn babe I recommend them.—I am, etc., 

A. S. BLAIR, 
Hon. Sec. Scottish Football Union. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Prestonpans, East Lothian, 6th April 1890. 


S1R,—It was only last week that I saw the following passage 
about my book 7hrough the Ivory Gate which appeared in your 
issue of the 22d February: ‘ To associate a man of this stamp 
[Swedenborg] with such common types as Wilkes Booth—heart- 
less and vain and idle, a criminal by the sheer force of drink, 
poverty, and a bad heart—an imbecile king, and so forth : this, 
we say, was a mistake, and should cost its author many readers.’ 
I may be exceptionally slow to understand why a writer of 
separate biographical essays should not treat of men of dif- 
ferent characters or various types of mental derangement within 
the same book-cover, but perhaps there is something especially 
heinous in associating Swedenborg with Wilkes Booth since it 
should entail such a penalty. Had your reviewer pushed his 
studies of Through the Ivory Gate so far as to get through the 
table of contents, he would have seen reason to believe that 
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there is no mention of Wilkes Booth from the beginning to the 
end of the book.—I am, etc., W. W. IRELAND. 


[ Vote.—If Dr. Ireland believes he has stated the case fairly, 
if he believes his title contains and furnished the reviewer 
with the information as to the contents of the book he must 
inevitably be admitted to have had as a basis for his criti- 
cisms, without—be it noted—a hint from the table of contents, 
he is by far the most interesting psychological study in the 
book. The Wilkes Booth point he is welcome to. If he is 
curious about it he must ask an explanation civilly. The 
argument is not affected whether Wilkes Booth is changed to 
Smith, to Jones, or, in deference to his biographer, to Guiteau : 
a good enough example of the common type of blackguard. ] 


REVIEWS. 
PIRATE AND METHODIST. 


The Adventures of a Younger Son. By EDWARD JOHN 
TRELAWNY. With an Introduction by EDWARD GAR- 
NETT. ‘The Adventure Series. London: Unwin. 

In other circumstances and with another kind of body the 
late Trelawny would probably have been a local preacher and 
a fanatic. His chief ‘characteristics appear to have been a 
strain of sentimentalism not less acute in kind than abundant 
in degree, and a vanity as uneasy and avid and robust, to 
say the least, as that of the man he hated worst in the world 

the poet of //aro/d and Juan, to wit. Now, when these two 
qualities are found in active and constant union the inevitable 
result of the alliance is a certain incapacity of telling the truth 
which is pretty certain to develop—as in Trelawny’s case— 
into a fine capacity of telling lies; and when this gift is turned 
upon religion, then it is that you get your false prophet or— 
to take things at their lowest—your revivalist or local preacher. 
for such men it is a necessity of life to be always in evidence : 
to forbid them that temperamental output in virtue of which 
they are able to believe themselves heroic were to condemn them 
to madness or death ; they are largely abandoned to delusions, 

they accept them utterly, they give them forth again with a 

certain conviction, and probably they would be astonished—as 

assuredly they would be aggrieved—-if you told them they had 
said the thing which is not. By his own showing Trelawny 
was a pirate ; but pirate as he was, he could not escape the 
methodist inbred in him as in so many Cornishmen. And in 
these Adventures of a Younger Son you find him not only 
lying with extraordinary emphasis and fluency but canting of 

‘tyrants’ and ‘ priests’ and Irish landlords—(those ‘ ruffianly, 

gasconading bullies’)—and the rest with as sanctimonious a 

fervour as any Boanerges has ever ravished the ears withal 

of the rankest congregation of Little Bethelites. Even Mr. 

Edward Garnett, in his introduction to this new and welcome 

edition of the Adventures, is moved to remark that Trelawny 

had ‘a Gascon strain’ in him; the fact being that Trelawny 
could do nothing without making so much of it that it seemed 
quite other than it was. ‘ Farewell to Love and Woman-kind,’ 
says he,and you have to know him thoroughly and to be fully 
alive to his ‘Gascon strain’ (as Mr. Garnett so courteously 
phrases it) to perceive that the exact meaning of this is that 
he is just then making up his mind to enter into the holy state 
of matrimony for the third time. ‘If my name is known,’ he 
writes of himself and the Adventures, ‘and the work can be 
brought home to me, the consequences will be most disastrous’ ; 
and his mother all the while is talking in society about the 
book and telling everybody whose work it was. His extrava- 
gances—he told ‘horrific stories, with the most frightful situa- 
tions ’—struck the Shelleys as ‘ partly natural and partly put on’; 
and one sympathises a good deal with Byron, who would have 
it that even to save his life he could not tell the truth. On the 
other hand, Mr. Garnett opines that Trelawny was a person that 

‘felt genuinely the parts he acted,’ and this, it may be, is true. 

But the truer it is the worse for them that insist upon taking 

their Trelawny seriously and accepting his impersonations— 

the Pirate of the Indian Ocean alike with the Friend of Shelley 

—as so much sober and authentic history. It is the nature of 

such ardent spirits, as we have said, to lie constantly and largely 

and to believe their lies are truth; and it is not for Mr. Garnett 
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nor for any one else to pick and choose among their achieve- 
ments in this way. ‘I am actually writing my own life,’ says 
Trelawny to Mrs. Shelley of the Adventures, and Mr. Garnett 
is constrained to note that this was really and truly a result 
of the celebrated ‘Gascon strain’ and nothing else ; but not 
all the results of the ‘Gascon strain’ you can imagine will 
ever persuade him that our detected methodist does not tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, about 
Byron—(whom Trelawny hated)—and Shelley—(whom Tre- 
lawny loved)—or that it is possible to be a liar unabashed 
and notorious in one so-called statement of facts and a mere 
historian—simple, literal, sober, accurate, absolutely clean of 
prejudice—in another. This comes, of course, of wanting 
to believe in Shelley as much as, or more than, in Shelley’s 
poetry. ‘It is impossible, says Mr. Garnett, ‘not to yield to 
his (Trelawny’s) judgment’ about Shelley ; and again, ‘if we 
want to understand Byron’s character, his genius and its 
limits, we must turn to the Recollections’ in which ‘ there is not 
a single word attributed to him’ but ‘ one feels ’—(‘ one feels’ 
is good)—he must have uttered it. It may be so, of course ; 
but for our part we must have better assurance than Bardolph’s. 
We like not the security. ‘Iam sick at heart with loving my 
friend, writes Bardolph after Missolonghi, ‘for . . . with all 
his weaknesses you know I loved him’; and a little later, ‘I 
now feel my face burn with shame,’ says the same Bardolph, 
¢thatso weak and ignoble a soul could so long have influenced 
me. It is a degrading reflection and ever will be. I wish he 
had lived a little longer that he might have witnessed how 
_.. I would have triumphed over his mean spirit.’ Both 
these utterances are Bardolph’s ; but there is here no possi- 
bility of appealing from Bardolph drunk to Bardolph sober, for 
to continue the metaphor Kardolph—( Mr. Garnett has said it) 
—was always drunk, and the one confession is worth exactly 
as much as the other. ‘ He felt genuinely the parts he acted,’ 
no doubt ; but they were farts, and he acted them, and the 
question is not ‘which to have faith in?’ but ‘which is the 
better played?’ Should one, that is, believe in either or in 
both? Plainly the answer is, ‘In neither.’ Admire as much 
as you please ; but keep your faith for some one less obviously 
interested in himself and less violently the creature of his own 
appetites. 

This said of the writer, it is but fair to add that his book 
is excellent of its kind. If you read it as the confessions of 
Edward John Trelawny, you are forced back upon two several 
conclusions : (1) it is the story of a bad man told by a vain 
one ; and (2) if the half of it were true, then Trelawny—who 
asserts that he quitted the King’s service (after half-killing his 
superior officer) to become a common pirate, fought repeatedly 
against his countrymen, and lived (to be brief) but to libel their 
reputation and degrade their flag—deserved a hanging as 
richly as any renegade that ever betrayed his trust and was false 
to his birthright. But, of course, the truth in it is inconsider- 
able. The book is a bold, skilful, and uncompromising pre- 
sentation of the Byronic ideal and convention in the terms 
and with the effects of realism. Zela and the Younger Son are 
simply Selim and Zuleika in prose; while as for De Ruyter— 
De Ruyter the heroic pirate, who believes in Washington, has 
sworn the destruction of the British Lion, dies for Napoleon, 
and is an adept in naval strategy, seamanship, surgery, Shake- 
speare, and the use of the globes in general—what is De 
Ruyter but an incarnation of the republican ideal of the epoch ? 
The fashion was to declaim against priests and tyrants and the 
lust of gold and all that sort of thing ; to prefer the whole world 
to your own country; to go out and talk of dying for Liberty 
(with a capital), and kneel to nothing and nobody but your own 
‘aweless soul’; and all the rest of it. The ideal was a little 
passé in 1830, when Trelawny sent the manuscript of the 
Younger Son to Mrs. Shelley ; but he was nothing if not thor- 
ough in his impersonations, and his book is not only readable 
but convincing and delightful yet. The Pirate lingered long in 
fiction, and in 1830 he was passing through a second—a post- 
Byronic—stage of apotheosis. He was the chosen of American 
Cooper; Marryat loved him; so, each after his kind, did Howard 
and Balzac and Chamier and Washington Irving ; and thus 
Trelawny was as always in the fashion. His pirate is a senti- 
mentalist, of course ; but he is also a man of his hands, and he 
justifies his affectation of boldness and badness—Trelawny 
so loved to pose as the bold, bad man that it would be no 
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surprise to learn he never laid his hand upon his species saving 
in the way of kindness, nor took the life of anything larger 
than a mosquito—with admirable point, invention, and cir- 
cumstance. True, his humour is a trifle gross and ghastly 
at once; but what else can one look for ina pirate? True, 
too, his humanitarianism is a good deal swamped in the gore 
of them that insist on retaining possession of their own pro- 
perty, while his anti-patriotism is at times a little cloying (say) 
and calls for the exercise of as much of the true romantic feel- 
ing as his reader is lucky enough to have. But the liberalism 
of those days was nothing if not vocal and irrational ; and these 
Adventures, while a vast deal better reading, are after all a good 
deal less irrational and vocal than Zhe Revolt of Islam. In- 
deed, to read them is to be a boy again. 
‘Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From that red cap and from that cutlass red 
And bosom beating with a heart on fire’ 

for China silks, and pieces of eight, and spices, and gold dust, 
and doubloons; for the brave days when you made the males of 
all your prizes walk the plank ; for the braver nights when your 
dark-eyed, passionate, devoted captives (female) sang ditties of 
love to you beneath the strange stars of the tropics, or took a 
header over the bows because you loved them no longer but 
preferred some later prizes. And if these emotions pall, then let 
it be said that Trelawny too is well-nigh as bloody-minded 
as Mr. Rider Haggard. ‘O reader, can thy hard heart hold 
out against ¢daf?’ If it can, for thee the American novel; for 
us these Adventures of a Younger Son. At least they are 
romance. 


WORTH READING. 


’'Twixt Old Times and New. By the BARON DE MALORTIE. 
London : Ward and Downey. 

‘The present volume is simply a medley of typica stories,’ 
says Baron de Malortie in his modest little preface, while he 
further disclaims any desire of competing with the ‘ memoirs’ 
in which his contemporaries write themselves down asses a 
dozen times a year. It is well that the distinction between 
this book and the common ‘ midden’ of reminiscences should 
be made, and it will be well for the public if the distinction is 
grasped. The age of anecdote is not yet past, but if it were 
Baron de Malortie is good enough to bring it back. He has 
given but little autobiography. It will be a satisfaction to him 
that everybody will wish he had given more. His life has 
been full of romance, his career of variety. Of Irish lineage, a 
Hanoverian, the subject of England but never of Prussia, an 
Austrian soldier, a Mexican campaigner, a man of the world, 
at home in Paris, Vienna, Cairo, and most of all in London, 
if anybody should write memoirs M. de Malortie is the man. 
He has chosen otherwise, however, and it is not for us to 
cavil even though most of his stories are about other people ; 
for in truth he has produced a really charming volume. 

He begins with a curious experience he had in North Han- 
over in 1854, when he was the guest for a few days of an 
eccentric country gentleman of ancient lineage but slender 
fortunes : whose cows were tricked out in coats of priceless 
Gobelins, and in whose cupboards old Venetian glass stood 
cheek by jowl with the commonest and coarsest tumblers ; 
whose food was simple and atrociously cooked, but whose 
ancestral cellar contained a certain steinwein of fabulous 
antiquity and unapproachable excellence. There is truth in 
every word, there is life in every touch, and the whole is so 
quaint, so whimsical, and so tragi-comical, that amusement 
and sympathy are at once the reader’s portion. Baron de 
Malortie tells a tale of Waterloo which, had he not had it 
direct from the lips of the chief actor, would have excited the 
scoffs of an incredulous posterity. Sir Hugh Halkett—a Scot, 
of course—fought under the Duke as a brigade-major, and 
was placed in the left wing of the reserve. He and his 
comrades had assigned to them the difficuit duty of lying 
inactive under a desultory fire by which every now and then 
they were made aware that while they had little of the 
glory they had their own share of the danger. A French 
general and his staff were observed to canter up to the 
front of the enemy’s line, and there make preparations for 
breakfast. This was too much for Halkett and his brother 
officers. Various plans were proposed, but Halkett laid a 
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pony that he would gallop across and bring back the French 
general. The bet was taken four times over and duly booked . 
and then, after seeing to his girths and ordering a bott’. of 
wine to be got ready for the comfort of the captured ge..zral, 
he dashed furiously across the plain between the British and 
French lines. The Frenchmen did not know what had hap- 
pened ; they seemed to think his horse had run away with him, 
and opened their line to let him pass. But Halkett rode up to 
the general, seized him round the waist, and before he or his 
staff knew what had happened was careering back to the 
British lines with the ill-starred Frenchman across his saddle- 
bow. The French staff were instantly in pursuit ; but they 
dared not fire for fear of killing or injuring their own man, 
Half a squad of British cavalry at once advanced, opened to 
let Halkett and his burden pass, and closed to receive the staff, 
who of course had then nothing left to do but to return crest- 
fallen. It is a feat worthy of the best days of British pluck 
and British horses; for, as Halkett himself said, his mount 
deserved the praise. 

Baron de Malortie went to Mexico on the staff of Count 
Thun, commander-in-chief of the forces fof Maximilian ; and 
of that period of his varied career he tells some tales which, 
interesting in themselves, help to throw some light on a dark 
page of history. Of his contempt and hatred of Bazaine and of 
all political soldiers it is best that he should be left to speak for 
himself; but he has been elsewhere than in Mexico. He knew 
Madame Schneider when she was a circus-rider in a little 
German town, long before the Grande Duchesse was written. 
He knew Thiers, and what he has to say of him is interesting 
from many points of view. He tells of him when he lived in 
the Quartier Latin with Michelet, and when these two men of 
letters supported themselves by painting fans. He was in 
America as a diplomat, and was adopted bya great Indian 
chief ; he tells new facts of Jerome Bonaparte and his son Plon- 
Plon, and of their most ignoble behaviour when their so-called 
cousin accomplished the coup d'état. He is silent concerning 
Gordon ; but he tells of the passing of two noble soldiers, one 
English and the other Egyptian— Morice and Tewfik Bey 
whose deaths are both at the door of a great Liberal Govern- 
ment. Altogether his stories are so varied and so charming 
that all one can do is impatiently and incontinently to ask for 
more ; and for a man who has lived so much and under so 
many skies, who though never himself one of the grands 
premiers roles has played parts in so many wonderful dramas 
of modern history, who has always had opportunities of ob- 
serving men and things and who so manifestly has done them 
justice, the request is one there should be no difficulty in 
granting. 


MORE DE SAWDUST. 


The Uncollected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. Edited by 
JAMES HocG. London: Sonnenschein. 

The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. Vol. VI. 
Edited by DAviD MAsson. Edinburgh: Black. 

There is no justification for the practice of raking up the 
obscure performances of a celebrated author who has tacitly 
acquiesced in their being forgotten: the literary resurrec- 
tionist deserves no mercy, as he shows none. But the rule 
must not be applied too strictly in Mr. Hogg’s case. For one 
thing, the canon of De Quincey’s authorised writings is not 
satisfactory, and for another Mr. Hogg expressly gives us the 
assurance, which from his association with De Quincey he has 
doubtless a right to give, that had the Opium-Eater lived longer 
these papers now brought together for the first time would 
have been included in his collected works. But perhaps the 
best apology for Mr. Hogg lies in the incontestable fact that 
these uncollected writings are excellent examples of what their 
author could do. If they are not above, neither are they below 
the average of the work which Professor Masson is so piously 
re-editing in fourteen thickset volumes. They are likely to 
give the liveliest satisfaction to the ardent admirer of De 
Quincey, and we therefore propose to give him some notion of 
the delicious feast here spread for him. 

The papers in Mr. Hogg’s book are some of them very long 
and some of them very short. They range over an astonishing 
variety of themes. There are several translations from the 
German, obviously brought in merely to pad out the two 
volumes, and so requiring no comment. There is an article on 
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Kant and one on Swedenborg, one on Malthus and one on 
Ricardo. There is a review of Mr. Froude’s history, and 
there is a short treatise on education. Perhaps the most inter- 


esting of the lot is a sketch of Professor Wilson, which is plea- 


sant enough reading, and is personal without being offensive. 
There are, moreover, some fragments on the English in India 
and the English in China, which are not very profound but 
which breathe agreeably of a robust and defiant patriotism. 
Whatever his faults, let it not be forgotten to De Quincey’s 
credit that he was what in the elegant phraseology of Radical 
statesmen is called a blatant jingo, which means that he was a 
stout and valiant Englishman. Lastly, there is ‘A Brief Ap- 
praisal of the Greek Literature in its Foremost Pretensions,’ 
which strikes us as being the most characteristic thing in the 
book, and to which we shall devote some little attention, com- 
mending it warmly to the devout consideration of Professor 
Masson and all others of the cult of De Sawdust. 

In this essay De Quincey endeavours to show that a man 
who is ignorant of Greek loses little or nothing by his ignorance, 
because on the one hand there is not very much of supreme 
excellence in Greek literature, and on the other hand what 
there is can be adequately communicated to the foreigner 
through the medium of translation. Now this is very possibly 
a defensible proposition : any proposition, we suppose, zs argu- 
able. But it can hardly be denied that it runs so counter to 
the common opinion of competent judges that the person who 
takes it on him to defend it must put forth his powers to the 
utmost. He must not shock nor startle; he must not be too 
abrupt ; he must be eloquent, persuasive, and plausible ; he 
must lead his reader insensibly to the desired conclusion. It 
is, then, just conceivable that a good case might even be 
made out for so monstrous a theory; but it is inconceiv- 
able how badly De Quincey has done his business. We do 
not find fault with his errors in scholarship: he could not 
anticipate the results of half-a-century’s research. But wecon- 
fidently maintain that he shows himself on every page to be ludi- 
-crously incompetent and laboriously untrustworthy. Criticism 
of course is essentially and entirely a matter of taste not of 
science ; and tastes will always differ. The critic who disagrees 
with one must always in a sense appear a bad critic; but he 
need not seem wilfully perverse, insensible, and unintelligent. 
That is the impression which De Quincey leaves. He is as one 
without eyes to see or ears to hear. 

That ‘Greece in her poets was uninventive and sterile beyond 
the example of other nations’; that Homer is not comparable to 
Milton in majesty, and that Chaucer is, ‘in sober truth, worth 
five hundred’ of him for picturesqueness; that the interval be- 
tween them, indeed, in dramatic power is as wide as between 
Shakespeare and ‘ Nic. Rowe’; that the parting of Hector and 
Andromache in the //zad must be a late interpolation, because 
“to Homer himself the whole circumstance would have been 
one of pure effeminacy’: there is a handful of gems from De 
Sawdust’s hoard. The astounded reader, if he pursue his 
studies, will next be informed that Theocritus was ‘an artificial 
blue-stocking’; that ‘a more sober old gentleman than Pindar 
does not exist’; that his subjects are ‘to us mean and ex- 
tinct’; and that Plato’s style was remarkable for its ‘colloquial 
graces.’ Nor is this all. It seems that Herodotus isa ‘ fine 
old genial boy, who kept himself in health and jovial spirits by 
travelling about’; while Thucydides—‘ though writing about 
his own time, and doubtless embellishing by fictions not less 
than his more amusing brethren, is as dull as if he prided 
himself on veracity ’—was ‘a low fellow without political con- 
nections,’ and ‘lived like a monk shut up in his museum 
or study.’ Furthermore, ‘the most interesting prose work 
by much which Athens has bequeathed us’ is the Anadasis of 
Xenophon, though the fact that it was not called the Katadasts 
shows ‘how much defect of literary skill there was in those 
days amongst Grecian authors’; and there are passages in 
Lucan ‘of more terrific effect, more German and approaching 
to the sublime, than anywhere else in Greek literature out of the 
tragic poets.’ (The Greek tragedians German !) It only re- 
mains to add that ‘no person ever reads Demosthenes, still 
less any other Athenian orator, with the slightest interest beyond 
that which inevitably attaches to the words of one who wrote 
his own divine language with probably very superior skill.’ 
Annoyance is almost smothered in amazement. 

Precisely the same feelings accompany a consideration of 
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the style. It is affected and unnatural; it is undignified and 
fidgety ; it is the very reverse of equable and smooth, the very 
antipodes of the serene and classic. Professor Masson speaks, 
not without good reason, of ‘those descents into colloquialism, 
and even into slang, in which many readers find cause of 
offence.’ And well they may. The worst of the many faults 
of De Quincey’s style is that it is not a style but an incon- 
gruous and ill-assorted patchwork. Now it is pompous ; now 
it is gaudy and grandiloquent ; now it is slangy with the dread- 
ful, faded, stale slang of fifty years ago. He describes, for 
instance, the interval between the Homeric age and our own as 
‘the mighty rainbow, which, like the Archangel in the Revela- 
tion, plants its western limb (sc) amongst the carnage and the 
magnificence of Waterloo, and the other amid the vanishing 
gleams and the dusty clouds of Agamemnon’s rearguard.’ 
How Corinthian! A few pages further on he is speaking of 
the ‘ miserable licking’ which the Athenians received in Sicily. 
‘ This dire overthrow,’ he says, ‘dished the Athenians out and 
out.” Aut ’Arry aut nullus. It is the same voice which speaks 
of King Solomon and Homer as being both young men ‘ on the 
spree’ in the year 1000 B.C. Where is the humour and the fun 
of it all? Will Mr. Masson tellus the point, the meaning, the 
excellence, of such hideous barbarisms? Look, too, at De Saw- 
dust’s pedantry. Add up the tedious foot-notes, count the Greek 
and Latin quotations dragged neck and heels into the text. When 
he discusses the cause of the Indian Mutiny, he must digress for 
a couple of pages to prove from the ancients that the ‘act of 
rising from a sedentary posture for the purpose of expressing 
respect’ belongs to all nations. When he would be most 
solemn and impressive he wantonly pitchforks a Greek word 
into the middle ofhis English. ‘ Grant therefore, O distant and 
avenging England, grant the sole commensurate return which 
to us cam be granted—us women and children that trod the 
fields of carnage alone—grant to our sufferings the virtue and 
lasting efficacy of a lutron (Avrpoyv) or ransom paid down on 
behalf of every creature groaning under the foul idol of caste.’ 
Is this literature or Ollendorff ? 

Enough, then, for the present of this ‘ great master of Eng- 
lish composition, this ‘critic of uncommon delicacy,’ who 

constantly amazes us by the amount and diversity of his 
learning,’ and whose ‘exquisite finish of style and scholastic 
vigour of logic’ arouse the admiration of Zhe Quarterly re- 
viewer. He is the worst writer that ever enjoyed so high 
and so long-continued a reputation, not excepting even the 
Rev. Doctor Hugh Blair. Why it is hard to tell; but he 
seems somehow always to have got himself taken for granted. 
No doubt a man who in the heyday of Professor Wilson’s 
fame so thoroughly imbibed and so successfully reproduced the 
worst mannerisms of that strong man’s style got as good a start 
as need be on the road to fame. The mystery is why, when the 
master is unread and unregarded, the immeasurably inferior 
disciple should still command a section of the reading—or at 
least the buying—public. As a forcein modern English litera- 
ture he has been extinct for many years. Not one writer that we 
can call to mind owns him for a father in letters. If we have 
developed new affectations, pedantries, and horrors of our own, 
we have long ago ceased to imitate De Quincey’s. ‘ Where,’ 
asks Professor Masson in an almost lyrical outburst of en- 
thusiasm, ‘where have we such historical magazine-writing 
nowadays, matter and manner taken together, as in these Greek 
and Roman essays of De Quincey ?’ We, who are assuredly not 
disposed to set too high a value on the periodical literature of 
1890, can with a good conscience and a grateful heart give the 
Professor his expected answer. Nowhere. 


‘ 


SINNER-SAVING. 


Rescuers and Rescued: Experiences Among Our City Poor. 
By the REV. JAMES WELIS, M.A. London: Hodder. 


Bill Sloggins was a rowdy, vicious ruffian, a drunkard, a 
thief, and a blasphemer. He would denounce the institution 
of property, and use disrespectful language concerning the 
Almighty. To him entereda sleek person—the Rev. Mr. Wells 
or another—and pointed out both by precept and example the 
advantages of respectability. So Bill washed his face, attended 
bible-classes, took the pledge, and talked a great deal about 
his Redeemer in language less blasphemous and not much more 
offensive than that in which he had previously discussed sacred 
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subjects. He kept out of prison for several vears, and then died 
in the odour of sanctity. This more or less and with variation 
is the story Mr. Wells relates twenty-three times in the twenty- 
three tracts which make up his volume Rescuers and Rescued. 
Of course Mr. Wells did not argue with his converts. He 
simply urged them to ‘change sides,’ to ‘ come over to Christ,’ 
to ‘take the jump,’ or something of that sort. Unhappily his 
book does no more than any other collection of tracts to 
answer the question whether the superficial and greasy piety 
which his converts displayed after their conversion was the 
cause or a symptom of the amendment of their way of living. 
It will do no harm to point out that there is such a question, 
for several reasons. People who like ‘rescuing’ would go on 
rescuing just the same if it were clearly proved, which it is not 
likely to be, that the alleged religious fervour was an accident 
of the conversion. They would also not admit that it was so 
because argument and carnal proof are things they do not 
care about. The sort of ‘dissolvent of infidelity’ which Mr. 
Wells expects to be useful is ‘the first little corpse in an unbe- 
liever’s home,’ and a corpse is not an argument. Let us there- 
fore consider, as a question of intellectual interest, what were 
the position and prospects of Bill Sloggins before and after he 
was enrolled in Mr. Wells’s band of saved sinners. Before 
his enrolment he was at war with society. He picked its 
pockets and infringed its bye-laws. He lay about drunk in its 
gutters, and he used expressions which it both disapproves of 
and practically resents. His pursuits had begun to bore him. 
His health had given way. He had no money and no credit ; 
and every one who took any notice of him despised him for 
a profligate blackguard. Now society (without a capital S) is 
very large and strong, and can outstay any one man. It is 
disagreeable to be at war with anything much bigger and 
stronger than oneself, and if the hostile power is perfectly 
certain to beat you in the long-run there is no disgrace in giving 
in to it after making a persistent and creditable fight. Therefore, 
why may it not have occurred to Bill that he might as well ‘let 
the long contention cease’? Why may he not in the inmost 
recesses of his nature have addressed society in some such terms 
as these? ‘ After all, I doubt if this fight is good enough to go on 
with. Anyway, I’ll try the charm of surrender for alittle. I won’t 
drink, and then I shan’t have so many headaches, and shan’t 
be obliged to take so many days off work. I abandon—for the 
present—the theory that I have a right to pick pockets. Geese 
are swans, and swans are geese. I am tired, and I’m going to 
‘be still,’ to work hard, to talk goody and suck up to the parson. 
I will investigate the joys of soberness, nourishing food, and 
domestic concord. It will get dull before long, but perpetual 
boozing, fighting, and doing twenty-one days got dull long ago. 
After all, if I don’t like the change I can change back. A man 
should see several sides of life, and I have seen only one. It 
has been the losing side, and now I will go over to the 
majority.’ 

If it should have happened that William expressed himself 
not perhaps with this fluency but to this general effect, how 
much and how little would the attraction or the plausibility of 
Mr. Wells’s perfectly vague and undoctrinal religion have had 
to do with William’s conversion? How much and how little 
would the reverend gentleman himself have been simply the 
occasion of the truce which the futile and weary Sloggins was 
bent upon patching up with the life-long enemy whom he could 
not hope permanently to defeat or even seriously to injure? 
What, in short, would Sloggins be but the common rat, and 
what Mr. Wells but the rope along which he escaped from the 
hopeless ship to the safe and dry mainland, not because of any 
particular regard he had for the rope but because he had de- 
cided for miscellaneous reasons to abandon a perilous and un- 
coinfortable residence ? Of course it does not militate against 
the possibility of this hypothesis being occasionally true that 
during Sloggins’s reformed career he did great worship to Mr. 
Wells, and ostentatiously carried a Testament. Parsons are 
eminently respectable ; and when you are on the respect- 
able lay there is something to be got out of the countenance 
and society of a personage who regards you as his own parti- 
cular brand. Besides, a man of decided character like Sloggins 
prefers to go the entire animal, and knows nothing of the 
debatable land between Beulah and the Pit on which common- 
place sober men usually conduct the business of life. And 
then civility costs nothing. 
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IBSEN ENGLISHED. 
Henrik lbsen’s Prose Dramas. Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Vols. I. and 11. London : Scott. 

It was less than a year ago that the more reckless among the 
admirers of Henrik Ibsen were contending fiercely that the plays 
of their master were for the stage and not for the closet. Two of 
the dramas have had their chance at the theatre, and in spite of 
the enthusiasm of a devout band of persons the experiment is 
not likely to be repeated. Now, though, Mr. William Archer 
has undertaken to edit Ibsen’s prose plays in English, and the 
works for which alone he is esteemed in this country are to be 
published in four volumes, beneath which neat monument the re- 
mains of Ibsenity will no doubt be decently interred. The craze, 
like all crazes, reached London when the rest of Europe was tired 
of it. But if we took it late we took it badly, and nowhere has 
Ibsen been more earnestly discussed with tongue and pen than 
in England, the home of fads and all other kinds of fog. And 
now that Ibsen has received the honour of a definitive edition 
in English, it is worth while to make some attempt to discover 
the secret of his success. He is not a master of words. He 
has never elevated the middle-class types with which he deals 
by selection of phrase or nobility of diction. On the contrary, it 
has been his aim to reproduce as closely as possible the baldness 
of commonplace conversation. The result is of course unconven- 
tional ; it is likewise a negation of art. Every art has its own 
method, its own material. Why is a portrait in the flat a better 
and truer image than a waxwork figure or a rag-doll? Because 
it is conceived and carried out in accordance with the prin- 
ciples which govern art; because, in fact, it does not violate 
the rules of the game. Ibsen’s dialogue may be close to nature ; 
but art and nature are not the same,and until an artist’s material, 
whether words or paint, be generalised and stripped of what- 
ever is unessential, it does not escape from the dim dead regions 
of reporting. So it is with the actor. He only produces the 
illusion of naturalness when he has thoroughly learnt his 
business and is completely artificial. 

Nor is it Ibsen’s skill in stagecraft that has endeared him to 
his admirers. It is scarce possible to believe that the author 
of A Doll’s House and The Wild Duck has spent many years 
of his life in theatrical management. In the composition of 
his own dramas he has resolutely declined to profit by an 
experience of the stage sufficiently long to furnish a dozen 
ordinary playwrights with technique. Now and then, it is true, 
he has lapsed into effectiveness. Ghosts is not a pleasant play, 
but it has its psychological moments ; the incident of the 
letter-box in A Doil’s House is ingenious and leads up toa 
strong situation. But it is not Ibsen’s practice to attempt to 
thrill his audience. It seems to be his purpose to develop his 
plays in the same inconsequent fashion in which the events of 
everyday life enact themselves. But human affairs are never 
dramatic: they contain the elements of drama just as the 
palette contains the elements of a picture, but arrangement 
and convention are necessary to produce a work of art. Mr. 
Whistler once observed—and it was one of his astutest utter 
ances—that to paint all you see is to be like a musician sitting 
down on the keyboard of his piano. Now, in his later dramas 
Ibsen is always sitting on his piano. The notes are there, 
but instead of being gathered up into chords or arranged in 
melodies they are struck one after the other without thought 
of relation or sequence. The impression you derive from a 
play by Moliére, Dumas, or any dramatist who has taken the 
trouble to learn his business, might be expressed in one com- 
plete picture. When you have sat through a drama of Ibsen’s, 
there unfolds itself in your brain an endless panorama stripped 
of light and shade, each slab of which is just as important and 
just as effective as the one which precedes it and the one that 
follows it. And if Ibsen is commonplace m diction and treat 
ment, can he be said to be a master of characterisation? Has 
he succeeded in convincing of the reality of his puppets ? One 
cannot hide from oneself the truth that the earnest persons in 
all the plays are nothing but the mouthpiece of their creator. 
Nora no less than Dr. Stockmann is merely expressing the 
views of Henrik Ibsen. That the spoilt wife who has never 
been understood be called Nora, Selina, or the Lady from the 
Sea matters no single jot. Her utterances—(they are the same 
in each case)—may be very good controversy, but she herself 
has neither bones nor blood. Why should we be called upon to 
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believe in the existence of the Ibsenite female who, after twitter- 
ing like a lark and eating more macaroons than are good for her 
through several acts, suddenly finds out that she is a human 
being, and goes for her husband for not taking her more seriously 
than she did herself? Frankly, it is possible to come to only 
one conclusion, It is not his style nor his technical mastery 
nor his handling of character that has endeared Ibsen to his 
English admirers: he has been popular in London because 
he is filled with what the young men who ‘do’ the introduc- 
tions for the ‘Camelot’ Series would call ‘the New Spirit.’ 
That is, his dramas almost invariably deal with a ‘ question’ 
which is not often unconnected with woman ; also, he takes an 
interest in the sentimental side of science, and can seldom keep 
disease and heredity out of his head ; and so they who care 
no jot for drama, and only regard art asa sort of moral lift, 
have trumpeted abroad his praises as the ‘ Norwegian Shake- 
speare.’ The voice of the enthusiast is loud enough just now 
but it is not likely to be heard much longer in the land. For 
the one stable element in literary or dramatic expression is 
art, which survives the noblest sentiments, which transcends 
the most enthralling debate. It is just this one element in 
which the later work of Henrik Ibsen seems hopelessly deficient. 
When the sexless, to whom the question is of no actual im- 
portance, have tired of setting woman in her right place and of 
solving (on paper) the difficult problem of marriage, they will 
turn, perhaps, to the task of measuring human emotions by a 
two-foot rule ; and then no more of Ibsen for them. On their 
new problem his dramas throw no light ; they will soon be 
busy casting about for a new prophet ; Ibsen will no longer be 
dealt with by the critic of morals but by the critic of literature ; 
and there is little doubt that his later prose plays will pass into 
the limbo of dead books. 

Apart from the unreasoning fanaticism which some of his 
works has evoked, there is one point in the man’s career which 
is worth attention. In his best work he shows himself a bitter 
satirist. In his lyrical dramas there is little of the pamphleteer 
and much of the literary artist. The earliest of his social plays 
in prose, The League of Youth, is an admirably effective satire, 
with touches of farcical comedy in the situations, upon political 
intrigue. In 7he Pillars of Soctety the pamphlet-spirit is waxing 
strong, but the thing is not without a note of contemptuous ridi- 
cule. In A Doll’s House the revolution is complete: we have 
nothing more nor less than a serious debate ; it is quite as much 
a pamphlet as are the magazine-articles with which from time 
to time Mrs. Mona Caird entrances her earnest admirers. And 
the point of interest in the mater is that, while Peer Gynt is 
unknown and Zhe League of Youth scarce heard of, A Doll’s 
House numbers its readers by the hundred. Time will of course 
revise the popular judgment, and whatever value posterity may 
place upon Ibsen the satirist we do not believe that it will 
tolerate on the stage or at the hearth the goings-on of Ibsen 
the pamphleteer. 


NOVELS. 


The Career of a Nihilist (London: Scot, by Stepniak, 
is a book which will live. The revolutionary movement in 
Russia has given rise to a literature in almost every language 
in Europe. But not one of the countless volumes purport- 
ing to deal with Nihilism can compare to Stepniak’s novel 
for engrossing interest and convincing fidelity of present- 
ment. The writer is one of the few men of the Nihilist party 
endowed with the literary gift. He was one of the founders 
of the revolutionary press, and was for years a guiding spirit 
of ‘the Russian movement.’ In his Underground Russia 
he showed that he had two gifts essential to a successful 
novelist : the gift of terse, rapid narrative and the gift of vivid 
portraiture. To read his sketches ‘A Band of Hermits’ and 
‘The Mine’ was to be convinced that their author could, if he 
chose, recount a tale of adventure admirably. And the promise 
of these papers is amply fulfilled in Zhe Career ofa Nihilist, The 
book is a wonderfully successful essay in fiction. Its characters, 
men and women, stand out clearly, speak on occasion with the 
true accent of passion, and are consistent in their every act 
and word. The narrative never flags, incident crowds on inci- 
dent in breathless succession ; once you have taken up the 
book it is almost impossible to lay it down. The writer never 
descends to cheap sensationalism, nor panders to the appetite 
for horror. His reticence, his avoidance of brutal details, of 
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exaggeration and the sermonising vein, render his strange 
tale trebly impressive. He introduces us into a world so re- 
mote from our experience that the effect of novelty is almost 
bewildering. However much one may have read of Nihilism, 
one cannot take up this book without feeling that now for the 
first time have the true motives, the dolorous fanaticism, the 
strange manner of life of its devotees been made intelligible. 
And however one may deplore or despise the aims and methods 
of the Nihilist propaganda, it is impossible to read Stepniak’s 
tale without at least momentarily sympathising with his hero’s 
cause. The intense pathos of the story is heightened by the 
illusory end for which the fearless enthusiasts are prepared to 
spill their own and others’ blood as one spills water from a 
cup. Yet, sad as the story is, the gloom is relieved by the fire 
of youthful enthusiasm which animates the chief actors. They 
are all young ; and the knowledge that death is ever impending 
and must come soon ennobles their converse and uplifts them 
from the petty. 

Mr. Norris is always like Mr. Norris,and he was never more 
so than in Misadventure (London: Blackett). Almost all his 
characters are such as may be commonly encountered in Eng- 
lish society ; and those who are not—as Madame Souravieff 
the Russian conspirator and Mark Chetwode her lover—are not 
particularly successful, though they are far from being failures. 
The heroine, Cicely Bligh, is exceedingly well drawn, and the 
interest of the book lies in the question, Which of her lovers 
will she take? The reader is kept in suspense till near the 
end of the third volume, and will probably be disappointed to 
find that she ultimately marries the sailor, excellent fellow 
though he be. For our own part we hoped bravely that all 
difficulties would be cleared up, and that Archie Bligh, the 
soldier, would come safely back and make it up with his cousin 
Mr. Norris has never done better than in this gallant young 
officer—a typical English gentleman of the kind he sketches 
more sympathetically and skilfully, perhaps, than any other liv- 
ing novelist—who ruins all his prospects by a single and very 
natural error of judgment. It is cruel of Mr. Norris to kill him 
off. Equally excellent is the picture of the ‘ bounder,’ Cicely 
Bligh’s brother, whose unamiable qualities are touched off in a 
few light and mastcrly strokes. The minor personages, from 
old Mr. Bligh and the Rector down to the villainous old Abbots- 
port fisherman, bear no less unequivocal testimony to the ac- 
curacy of the novelist’s observation and the delicacy of his 
method. The dialogue is, as usual, natural without ever being 
dull or superfluous. We have ventured to hint a hope—and 
we do so again, vain though it be—that Mr. Norris may con- 
centrate his powers, shake off his fetters, and do something great. 
It is more gracious here to express this other wish, that Mr. 
Anstey and the Mr. Kipling of a certain story in Longmans had 
one quarter of Mr. Norris’s ease and refinement, or one tithe 
of his familiarity with that part of English life which they seek 
to depict. Let them earnestly study 7he Bachelors Blunder, 
The Rogue, and Misadventure, and they may find out how the 
trick is done. 

Quaint, pathetic, almost tragic, A Very Strange Family 
(London : Heinemann), by F. W. Robinson, is worthy of being 
classed with the best of the author’s stories. It is not so good 
as Poor Zeph: it is less of a poem, it is more analytical, and 
hence it does not make the reader cry. The father of the very 
strange family is a bibulous, old-school actor, who by the death 
of a brother suddenly becomes affluent beyond the dreams of 
avarice. He has twosons different in character as in education ; 
for while the younger has shared the actor’s Bohemian life till 
seventeen, the elder has been adopted and cared for by the rich 
uncle. The novel is a study of character, and not a mass of 
incidents ; but there is incident enough in the lives of the two 
brothers to make it not merely interesting but stirring. The 
theme is not that ‘life is a mistake’ so much as that life is full 
of mistakes, while the greatest fools are those who, with a pre- 
sumption not uncommon, attempt to play a beneficent Pro- 
vidence to their fellows. It is a wise little story full of know- 
ledge of men and manners. 

The popular novelist and the popular actor are birds of a 
feather, both belonging to the demz-monde of art. It is emi- 
nently fitting, therefore, that the latter should sometimes 
furnish forth a hero for one of the former’s pot - boilers. 
Prince Fortunatus Junior, the hero of Mr. William Black’s 
The New Prince Fortunatus (London: Sampson Low) is a 
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singer of comic opera: a hero of the footlights, of the green- 
room, of the terrace at Richmond, and therewithal a pet of 
afternoon teas and zxsthetic supper parties. He may be the 
life-like presentment of an actor ; there is so little of the other 
species of twyfoot—man—about him that he probably is. He 
goes to Scotland, stays at a shooting lodge somewhere near 
Loch Shin and in sight of Suilven kills salmon with a skill 
beyond all neophytes but Mr. Black’s ; shoots a stag of ten on 
his first stalk ; and makes love there and afterwards at Brighton 
to an aristocratic and somewhat sensible (though shadowy) 
young woman. He in turn is beloved of one Nina, a Neapo- 
litan ‘artiste’; her he happily marries, and her he ultimately 
falls as far in love with as his shallow, frivolous mummer-nature 
will allow ; and so ends what is certain to be a widely-read book. 
The novel is exactly the sort of thing the circulating library 
wants, and there is no reason why Mr. Black should not supply 
the demand. It is not literature ; but then how many patrons 
of Messrs. Mudie and the rest care for or appreciate literature, 
or even recognise it when they see it? Mr. Black, with his 
‘crescent moons,’ his ‘ refulgent skies,’ his ‘effects’ of atmo- 
sphere and sentiment and so forth, suits them, and they suit 
him. Why then, even if he could, should he try to do other- 
wise? At his worst he is better than the Americans. 

H. R. H.’s Lothair’s Children (London: Remington) pro- 
fesses to be a continuation of Lof¢hair, but it can hardly be 
called an imitation of Disraeli. It is political, but its politics 
are fantastical ; it is social, but its society is the society of the 
penny gossip. Plainly this is the work of a new hand, and as 
plainly it is an effect of vaulting ambition. The introduction 
of such well-known personages as Mr. Gladstone, Lord Har- 
tington, the Duchess of Manchester, the members of the Irish 
party, Dr. Macgregor of St. Cuthbert’s, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, and so forth (not to speak of the middle-aged 
and amiable noble who is supposed to have been the original 
of Lothair), gives it a sort of factitious interest ; but the story 
itself would carry nobody through so much as the single volume 
in which it is set down. Still, H.R. H. has invention of a 
kind ; and one day may, and probably will, write a book that 
will be readable for itself alone, and not by sheer force of 
flaring accessories. As it is, Lothairs Children will be read 
and will be enjoyed—except by the Irish party, who will feel, 
as they often do, that they have somehow been libelled. 
H. R. H.’s politics are not deep: they are well meant, but 
Antinus, the hero—(he discusses various matters, from religion 
to the crofter question)—is simply a common young man with 
strong opinions and defective information. There are plenty 
of incidents, there is some attempt at wit, the interest is sus- 
tained, and the style is intelligible: though H.R.H.’s adjectives 
are rather numerous than necessary—a malady most incident 
to youths of all ages and beginners (whatever their sex) in 
everything. 

Tea is a good thing, and so is coffee, when taken separately ; 
but a judicious mixture of the two might serve as a punish- 
ment draught for wife-beaters. It is no use arguing that this 
ought not to be so: that each is good, and that therefore the 
mixture should be better. The wise man bows before the 
hidden things of nature, and keeps the two apart. The same 
phenomenon, as a rule, is exhibited by that most mysterious of 
co-operative efforts, the literary partnership. Not indeed that 
the Paul Fones’s Alias (London: Chatto) of Messrs. Christie 
Murray and Herman is unpleasant reading—quite the con- 
trary. But whether it is Mr. Herman that does not mix well 
with Mr. Murray or Mr. Murray that does not mix well with 
Mr. Herman, the result is without doubt disappointing. The 
higher criticism may in time supplyjinfallible re-agents whereby 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Herman might be so disentangled that 
they should receive their due proportions of praise and con- 
demnation. But these days are not, and one can only advise 
these two gentlemen jointly that, though not such a ghastly 
failure as Ome Traveller Returns, the present volume does not 
warrant a repetition of the experiment. ‘ Paul Jones’s Alias’ is 
only one of several stories, and holds the place of honour appa- 
rently on account of its name, for it is distinctly inferior to an- 
other of the budget—‘ Sweetbriar in Town,’ to wit. Society 
blacklegs, American and other artists, wicked old peers, blush- 
ing and lovely maidens, and even the ordinary dentist of com- 
merce, are all trotted out and go through their paces with 
credit if without distinction. But the stories one and all are 
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the veriest trifles, and are quite of the kind that is commended 
as railway reading. From Mr. Murray, even from Mr. Her. 
man, better things might be expected. 

The Glenathole (London : Griffith) of Cyril Grey is a tale of 
Scotland, and one never quite knows which century one is in, 
The hero’s father was a young man in the’45, but the rapidity 
with which his forebears travel and the general air of nine- 
teenth century comfort which prevails impel one to believe 
that Culloden was won by the Duke of Wellington, and that 
Dan O’Connell must of necessity have fought in the Pretender’s 
ranks. The book abounds in long and tedious conversations ; 
includes at least two death-bed scenes set out with terrific cir- 
cumstance and fulness (consumption being the prevailing 
malady) ; literally teems with pious yet aggressive expressions 
of sentiment so commonplace they only succeed in being irre- 
verent and repellent. And that is all. 


FICHTE. 
The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. FICHTE. London: 
Trubner. 
The Science of Rights. By J. G. FICHTE. London: Trubner, 
Fichtes Popular Works. Two Volumes. London: Triibner, 


It used to be a bitter saying that German philosophies when 
they died came to Oxford. There was a time, however, when 
the scoffer might have sought the paradise of defunct idealisms 
by the waters of the West in the rush and stir of St. Louis, 
Without importing death and resurrection into the question, it 
may be said without offence that there was something like a 
‘boom’ in Hegelianism at St. Louis when little enough was 
known of it in this country, and when the Hegelians of the 
Fatherland were a diminished and ever diminishing band. 
These were} the palmy days of the Fournal of Speculative 
Philosophy before it migrated to New York and before Mr. 
Harris, its editor, associated himself with the quieter shades of 
Concord. This American idealism was colossal: in keeping, 
doubtless, with the vastness of American nature and in con- 
trast to the colossal materialism by which it was surrounded— 
the materialism of a race still too full of practical work to have 
much time for thinking about thinking. It was also a trifle 
raw, but that was also perhaps in the nature ofthings. In those 
days you might open your Yournal of Speculative Philosophy 
and find the whole Hegelian philosophy evolved from the 
Ancient Mariner, verse by verse. ‘It was the author’s inten- 
tion, in our opinion, to present the Fall from the innocence of 
ignorance, from the immediacy of natural faith ; and the return, 
through the mediation of sin and doubt, to conscious virtue and 
belief.’ To be sure, in carrying out this idea we are driven to 
identify the Pilot and the Pilot’s boy with ‘ mere sensuous 
knowing and finite understanding,’ and the rotting deck with 
the mariner’s ‘ own inner consciousness’ ; but that is a little thing 
compared with the supposition that Coleridge in the prime of 
his poetical period should have condescended to write ‘a mere 
musical farrago.’? Such exuberances of youth and blood must 
not make us unjust, however, to a periodical which fights under 
the flag of ‘God, Freedom, and Immortality,’ and expresses in 
its motto its sovereign contempt for earthly bread. Some of 
its most useful work has been done in the way of translation, 
and many German philosophical works which would not (com- 
mercially) repay translation and publication in the usual way 
have appeared by instalments in its pages. In this depart- 
ment of work Mr. A. E. Kroeger did yeoman service, and 
Fichte’s two most important works, translated by him in this 
way, are now published independently in two volumes of 
Triibner’s English and Foreign Philosophical Library. To 
these the enterprising publishers have added a re-issue in two 
volumes (a fourth edition) of Dr. William Smith’s well-known 
translation of Fichte’s popular works. The ‘studious artisan’ 
has thus four large volumes of Fichte’s works presented to him, 
and perhaps he is not likely to ask for more, particularly if, as 
Mr. Kroeger serenely remarks, ‘five or ten years’ may be 
needed to master the first. 

It seems a pity that while he was taking so much trouble 
about it Mr. Kroeger should not have seen fit to give us the 
Wissenschaftslehre exactly as it came from Fichte’s pen. There 
is a certain piety which ought to be observed in dealing with 
important monuments of human thought. It is part of the 
student’s education to become acquainted with them in the 
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original form, and the serious student will not be content to 
have them tampered with by an editor or translator, whatever 
confidence he may have in that gentleman’s discretion. There- 
fore, as only very serious students indeed will venture upon 
Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, Mr. Kroeger was not well ad- 
vised in omitting ‘those sentences and paragraphs which he 
considered out of place in a book presentation,’ simply because 
the book was originally published by Fichte for the use of his 
students. Fichte himself evidently did not think them out of 
place, for the book was twice re-published during his life-time 
as it stands. But the reader who is not troubled by such pious 
considerations of form and completeness need be under no 
apprehension that he has not Fichte’s genuine argument before 
him. ‘There is no objection to the incorporation of the Grun- 
driss des Eigenthimlichen der Wissenschaftslehre at the point 
designated by Fichte himself in the body of the work, though it 
has continued to be printed in German as a separate treatise. 
The Introduction is also welcome, though it should have been 
more clearly indicated that it is an independent essay ; and 
the fragments from Fichte’s numerous defences of his religious 
opinions form an interesting appendix. Altogether, it is a dis- 
tinct boon to have Fichte’s cardinal work accessible in English, 
even though its readers should be few, and Mr. Kroeger and his 
editor lave deserved well of philosophy accordingly. This is 
the work in which German idealism first definitely broke away 
from Kant and essayed the deduction of an absolute system 
from a single principle. It has the interest and much of the 
vigour of a first attempt ; but when it comes to details and to 
the actual deduction of sensation and perception and sensuous 
reality out of centrifugal and centripetal motions of the Ego 
itself, the theory becomes so excessively involved and difficult 
that the brain reels in the attempt to grasp the meaning. And, 
pace Mr. Harris, we do not think that in such passages Fichte 
escapes from the snare of material metaphor and spatial 
imagery, even when he professes to be working in an atmo- 
sphere of pure thought. The truth is that in Fichte’s first work 
we never escape from the suspicion that a subtle attempt is 
being made to create something out of nothing ; and it was 
Fichte’s own perception of this that was largely at the bottom 
of those new expositions of his system which he was constantly 
pouring from the press. Mr. Harris in his preface enumerates 
eleven separate presentations, and he does not overshoot the 
mark. Fichte was never satisfied with his own exposition, and 
he always distrusted the intelligence of his readers: as the 
lively Caroline Schlegel-Schelling put it, he was constantly 
throwing his doctrine at people’s heads like a sack of wool, and 
gathering it up aguin for a fresh discharge. It was a time of 
rapid change, and before Fichte had satisfied himself and his 
audience he was superseded, so far as the specific form of his 
system went, by Schelling, and he again by Hegel. It is hardly 
to be anticipated, therefore, even though Mr. Harris predict it, 
that modern philosophy, having gone ‘ back to Kant,’ will find 
it necessary to plod through the intricacies of the Fichtean 
system. Time, Hegel once said, is the great epitomiser ; and 
posterity is content to take many things in the rough. It can- 
not afford to forget a nature so noble and an intellect so keen as 
Fichte’s ; but it will be satisfied to study him in his shorter and 
later works, which contain the essence of his teaching in a more 
intelligible and, it may be added, a more credible form. Hence 
every one who is not a philosopher of the purest water may be 
expected to turn with relief from Zhe Science of Knowledge 
and The Science of Rights to the so-called popular works. They 
will find there Fichte’s fundamental position, which became the 
common heritage of the later Idealists, that the ultimate in 
existence cannot be a thing or anything of the nature of a sub- 
stance but must be an act—a continual energising. They will 
find there, too, especially in the wholly admirable Bestimmung 
des Menschen, the strenuous manhood, the lofty ethical temper, 
of the man, as bracing as a breath of mountain air, and they 
will understand Fichte’s statement that the kind of philosophy 
we choose depends on the kind of men we are. 


A BORDER COUNTY HISTORY. 
Popular County Histories: A History of Cumberland. 
By RICHARD S. FERGUSON. London: Stock. 


The mental attitude of a county historian towards his subject 
should be that adopted by the natives of Wigton, in Cumber- 
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land, who used to hold that ‘ the world revolves around Wigton 
pump.’ Since the pump has disappeared to make way for ‘a 
monument to the first wife of the late George Moore,’ there 
is no longer any rival to Carlisle as the hub of Cumberland 
and of the world of the north-west of England. Nor could 
Cumberland and Carlisle have a better chronicler than the 
Chancellor of the cathedral and diocese. The man whose know- 
ledge and interests preserve a just balance between the past 
and the present is the man to whom the writing of a ‘ Popular 
County History’ may safely be committed. As no author nor 
history can be perfect, Chancellor Ferguson leans somewhat 
too heavily towards remote antiquity. One-third of his volume 
is occupied with Romans and their ways, and a full half of it is 
left behind before we emerge from the ‘ misty mid-region’ of 
Strathclyde and Cumbria into the comparative clearness of the 
Norman settlement. If it is a failing it is one that in this 
case leans to virtue’s side. The author has given a large part 
of his thoughts and his time to exploration and elucidation 
of the remains of Roman settlement in Cumberland and the 
region round about, and has made important contributions 
on the subject to the 7vansactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society. Out 
of the abundance of his material and of his heart his mouth 
speaks. He manages to make a subject which in the com- 
mon apprehension is dry as dust highly fascinating. Not that 
all the dust of pedantic controversy has been laid round the 
Roman roads and stations, the Wall and Vallum of Hadrian, 
and the Zemth [ter of Antoninus. This last—-a working road- 
book compiled in the Quartermaster-General’s office in Rome 
some seventeen centuries ago—is still, as regards the stations 
and distances on the great military roads leading to the Wall, 
a ‘riddle darker than ever the Sphinx propounded to the Beo- 
tians,’ as it has been described by Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the 
historian of Northumberland, whose researches and opinions 
Chancellor Ferguson follows with deserved respect. But the clue 
is followed as far as it will go, and when he guesses he guesses 
with a discretion and a moderation not always found among 
antiquarians. As that much abused and misled personage the 
‘imaginary traveller, you are taken by the hand and, starting 
from Lancaster in the year of grace 300, are conducted over 
the ancient Roman roads, across the Morecambe and Dud- 
don Sands and by the line of Windermere and the Three Shire 
Stones, that converge on the harbour of Ravenglass. Thence 
you are led along the Cumberland coast, and follow the 
trail of the Wall, with its forts and mile-castles, until it leaves 
the borders of Cumberland. The camps are restored, the 
cohorts marshalled for your inspection, and the lines of the stone 
and earthen bulwark are traced and rebuilt on the evidence 
afforded by the Itineraries and ‘ Noticia’—the ‘ Military and 
Civil Service List of the Roman Empire’ of the day—contirmed 
by the local lapidary monuments. 

More obscure than the Roman occupation of Luguvallum 
and of Cumberland, or even than the history of the district in 
the confused period when it was part of the kingdom of Strath- 
clyde, and owned and disowned by turns the overlordship of 
the Princes of Northumbria and of Scotland, are the circum- 
stances of the settlement of the north-western corner of Eng- 
land by the Norsemen. That there was extensive occupation 
by Danes or Norwegians—most probably by both—the place- 
names, the vocabulary, and the local customs and character 
of the dalesmen of Cumberland and Westmoreland proclaim 
beyond all question. But written history is almost silent on 
the subject : it has to be traced, like the Roman roads, by the 
remains 27 szfu. For some of these traces Chancellor Fer- 
guson roves too far a-field. He seems to adopt Mr. Ellwood’s 
derivation of the ‘lug-mark ’"—a bit cut out of a sheep’s ear that 
it may be recognised by its owner—from the Icelandic * /dg,’ 
meaning ‘ law,’ the lawful or legal mark. He is at the ‘lug of 
the law, and has only to cross into Scotland or ascend into the 
dales and he will get a much more direct and simple explana- 
tion of the local name. While the Norsemen occupied and 
surrounded the hilly and lake districts, obliterating the names 
of even the physical features of the country (except those of 
the streams), the Angles, as local nomenclature proves, settled 
in strength in the central plain—the old Inglewood (or ‘ Eng- 
lish-Wood’) Forest, between the Cumberland hills and the 
great Pennine ridge. In the ‘ethnological strata of Cumber- 
land’ are to be found ‘ Briton, Angle, Pict, Dane, Northman, 
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Saxon, with a few Flemings and a Jew or two at Carlisle’ ; 
the Celts appearing to have left few traces either in the land 
or in the race. 

Not until 1092—our author at page 132 erroneously gives the 
date as 1032—did the ‘land of Carlisle’ become for the first 
time a part of the English kingdom, and, as is well known, it 
continued till a much later date to be held by the Scottish 
kings as a fief of England. The history from that date for- 
ward for several centuries becomes the history of the conflicting 
claims and arms of the two countries, and in the main it is the 
history of one walled city. The most brilliant and also the 
most unfortunate period in the annals of Carlisle was the reigns 
of Edward Longshanks and of his two successors. The his- 
torical pageants witnessed during this time outside and inside 
the walls—the ceremony in the Cathedral when Bruce swore 
fealty to Edward 1.; the summoning of the Parliament of 
Carlisle shortly before the King’s death at Burgh-on-Sands, 
when the Papal Legate and the assembled bishops ‘ accursed in 
terrible wise Robert Bruce, the usurper of the crowne of Scot- 
land’; the subsequent siege of the citadel by the victor of 
Bannockburn with all the engines of war known to the military 
science of the fourteenth century ; and other ‘battles, sieges, 
fortunes’ endured by the city as the key of the Western Border 
—might, as Chancellor Ferguson suggests, ‘ well supply sub- 
jects for the painter’s brush in the decoration of some public 
building in Carlisle.” Room might be found for the rescue of 
Kinmont Willie by the Bauld Buccleuch as a characteristic and 
closing episode of Border warfare, when this had dwindled 
down from the encounter of armies to the forays of moss- 
trooping clans and broken men. The ‘ Dacres of the North’ 
were the great figures in the work of warding the marches on 
the Cumberland side. The spirit of the time is preserved in the 
‘jorney’ devised in 1525, the year of his death, by Thomas, 
Lord Dacre, the best known (with the exception perhaps of 
Belted Will Howard) of the Lords of Gilsland and Captains 
of Bewcastle. The whole garrison with the inhabitants of 
the county were to meet at ‘ Howtell Swyre,’ and ‘by the 
sufferance of God to ride into Scotland, and to cast down the 
tower of Kelso Abbaye and to burne the towne; the town 
of Sm’lawes, the town of Ormyston, and the Mossehouse.’ 
For ‘Sm’lawes’ we should read ‘Sunlawes.’ ‘ Johnny of Gil- 
nochy’ and the rout of ‘Sollom Moss’ are also names which 
we are accustomed to spell differently on this side the Border. 
In the latter chapters of Chancellor Ferguson’s book there are 
not a few traces of hasty compression, leading here and there 
to a certain repetition of sentences. They do not strip it of 
the praise of being an admirably devised and written county 
history. 

OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Conder Gray's /d/e Musings (London : Heinemann) are 
obviously intended for the young ladies who have already 
mastered his Buographies for Girls. He has mused very deep) 
on the works of Mrs. Henry Wood, and transcribed a goodly 
portion of them for the elucidation of his own moralities on 
such abstruse yet engaging problems as ‘ Commanding Women, 
* Falling in Love,’ ‘ Jilting and being Jilted,’ ‘ Jealousy,’ ‘ Polite- 
ness,’ ‘ Fuss,’ and so forth. For the rest, his unsophisticated lady 
readers should be deeply grateful that at an early period in their 
literary studies Mr. Conder Gray, in addition to fainiliarising 
them with undreamed-of beauties in Zast Lynne and Dene Hol- 
/ow, has introduced them once and for all to every single gem 
in the Book of Elegant Extracts, some of which he repeats from 
three to half-a-dozen times. And this is only a fraction of what 
he has done for the promotion of idleness. Whenever he has 
occasion to refer to recondite authorities— Maitland, Haw- 
thorne, and George Eliot, for example—he transcribes half a 
chapter or so, so that no reader, however idle, need go and look 
up the books. Of his own opinions, unless they are buttressed 
by those of others, he is highly economical. You turn a page 
at random and are straightway confronted with a jewel from 
Shakespeare, followed by three riders—the first being true ‘ if 
Goldsmith is to be believed,’ the second ‘if John Keats is to be 
believed,’ and the third ‘if Sir Walter Raleigh is to be believed.’ 
As if these were not enough, Emerson, Pope, Lavater, Mon- 
taigne, Milton, Lord Tennyson, Marlowe, Schiller, Coventry 
Patmore, and Dr. O. W. Holmes are ail dragged in within what 
would be only a couple of pages were the matter not spaced 
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out with a condensation of Hawthorne’s Feathertop, a long 
extract from Adam Bede,and a brace of sonnets by Mrs, 
Browning. More than once or twice the volume makes believe 
to be going to be something more than ‘quotidian.’ But it 
never comes off. 

Dramatic Opinions. By Mrs. Kendal (London: Murray). 
The more one has admired Mrs. Kendal as an actress the more 
must one feel ashamed of the painful exhibition of herself to 
which she has been tempted by the invitation to contribute 
something to Murray's Magazine. Both editor and publisher 
have erred—the one in publishing these shreds and patches 
serially and the other in re-issuing them ina volume. It is no 
extenuation of the offence to say (as they do in a preface) that 
the Opinions were ‘delivered vivd voce’—(meaning, we sup- 
pose, that Mrs. Kendal did not write them)—and that they 
‘thus partake in some measure of the nature of an “ interview.”’ 
For Mrs. Kendal has absolutely nothing to say that is worth 
attention, and she says it in a way devoid alike of tact and 
sense. She thinks that the chief difference between French and 
English acting consists in the former having more ‘ gesticula- 
tion’; that amateur actors have done a great deal for the stage ; 
that ‘the ma/inées which have come into fashion are a very 
great boon’; that ‘Mr. Robert Buchanan is a very, very clever 
man,’ but that, ‘ of course, the most poetical writer that we have 
is Mr. Wills : few are sufficiently gifted to realise all that this 
writer’s exquisitely poetical language admits of’! And she 
also thinks that her husband’s playing in /mpudse was a ‘ mar- 
vellous performance.’ She further confesses that she always 
acts with her husband because she does not like to think of 
another woman playing up to him nor of him playing up to 
another woman ; that she is proud to be called the ‘ Matron 
of the Drama’; and that she prefers to play a part which 
represents a character she would ‘like to be’; for ‘it is a 
great blessing to a woman to have a good cry, and if some 
parts admit of it where is the harm?’ But, after all, Mrs. 
Kendal, whether by temperament or by art, is an actress. With 
being that, however, she should be content. Nothing in the 
world should have tempted her to open her mouth or to put 
pen to paper to betray the folly of the woman. 

A Consideration of Gentle Ways, by Edward Butler (Lon- 
don: Stock), is one of those superfluous little books of which 
the first example was Odtter Dicta. It has a nice olive-green 
binding, and consists entirely of the harmless and amiable 
meanderings of well-meaning mediocrity. From its pages we 
glean the startling intelligence that ‘delicately formed natures 
may sink under punishment,’ that ‘even in the most degraded 
there is hidden a delicate membrane’ (membrane is good) ‘ of 
self-respect, that ‘gentle love is the master-key of human 
hearts,’ with many other maxims of equal novelty and value. 
Who deniges of it, Mr. Butler? The quaintest thing of all is 
a set of parables and apologues designed to prove that ‘ Non- 
conformity is not a Vampire-corpse, but a living, breathing, 
warm-hearted and warm-handed member of the Christian 
brotherhood.’ Mr. Butler, honest man, would obviously make 
short work of the Church of England if he could. Raly, raly, 
Mr. Butler, now, you shouldn’t—raly ! 

Dr. Berdoe in Browning's Message to His /ime (London : 
Sonnenschein) has grouped a number of eulogies of Browning 
which will be found interesting by members of Browning 
Societies and profitable to no mortal man (nor woman) besides. 
‘For some years past,’ says he, ‘I have occupied myself with 
pointing out to Browning students in England how much 
Browning’s scientific imagination and learning enhance the 
value of his poetic work’; and it is a fact that in the present 
contribution to men’s understanding of the Master Dr. Berdoe 
gallantly does his best to show that while he may know as 
much as you please about science he is about as unfit to judge 
of any but nonconformist art as Browning himself appears to 
have been. All the same, his book is rather inoffensive than 
not. by the Earnest (with a capital), indeed, it will no doubt 
be found to ‘stimulate inquiry’ and to conceal an element of 
‘intense suggestiveness’; and as it was written not for the 
artist but for the Earnest One alone, to him and to all them 
that would seriously apprehend how many beans make five it 
may be warmly recommended. 

The Adventures of Master Tyll Owlglass. By Kenneth R. 
H. Mackenzie. (London: Triibner.) The first edition of Mac- 
kenzie’s English version of the Eulenspiegel stories was published 
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in 1859, and the editor was then at pains to let there be no 
doubt that some of the tales were entirely his own, and that 
most had received considerable embellishment at his hands. 
Eulenspiegel’s follies will always raise a laugh in any language, 
and in this little number of the ‘Lotos’ Series they come 
in a very commendable shape. There are sundry appendices, 
one of which is a short and interesting summary of similar folk- 
stories and of works akin to the Eulenspiegel literature. 

Influenza and Common Colds (London: Percival), by W. 
Fernie, M.D., is a catchpenny little performance somewhat 
mixed in its quotations, its metaphors, and its theories. The 
public interest in the influenza epidemic seems to give the author 
confidence that his views on colds, hydropathy, homceopathy, 
club moss, oysters, and cough lozenges wil! sell. His theories 
are harmless ; but oddly enough aconite and hellebore are 
ordered in fairly big doses to be taken by the patient at his own 
proper peril, guided only by what is called sweetly the ‘ medical 
thermometer.’ A Scotsman (from his name) practising across 
the Border may help to avenge Flodden. 

Tatters from a Students Gown (Aberdeen: James Bisset) 
is an unpretentious but somewhat disappointing little book of 
verse. Student-life in Aberdeen is an interesting and far from 
outworked subject, Mr. George Macdonald's novels notwith- 
standing. Mr. Anthony Mitchell,the author of the 7a/ters, carols 
heartily and not unhumourously of his student days, of ‘the 
clime of Binomials! the land of the Square,’ of the goodly 
fellowship of the red gown and the troubles of the belated 
‘Bajan.’ But he does not carry his reader with him in his 
aspiration to be a dairy-maid, nor in his apostrophes to his ain 
wee Nell, nor in his wooings of that tricksiest Muse who is 
cold to all save the lyrist of the Jabberwock and the Boojum. 
There are touches in some of his pieces which show that he 
may yet do more than tolerable work in rhyme ; his ballad of 
the Maiden Stane tells a weird story in the right way—simply, 
tersely, and directly ; there is the true eerie feeling in some of 
its verses. But he must not seek to follow the Magician who 
led us through the Looking-Glass. And he must avoid the 
sonnet and the rondeau as he would the fiend of his own 
ballad. Let him berhyme the student life of the North : it has 
features of its own distinct from the student life of Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, and well worth setting down in verse or prose. Let 
him gather ‘local colour’ at ‘the back o’ Benachie.’ So doing, 
he may yet produce a book which will give as much pleasure to 
the general as the present little volume will no doubt give to 
his old comrades. 
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principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
Stalls. 

OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. 





Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 


Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co 


‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, 
furnishes the best ir side information regarding them. 

‘Tue RIALTO'S’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 

about Art. Literature. and the Stage. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THE Riatto’ is the and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


and 


briefest 


Subscriptions. 


accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W 
MITCHELL, 


at the Offices, GRESHAM House, OLp BroapD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


| OUGLAS & FOULIS’ SPECIAI. CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 

ANCIENT and M: DERN, relating to the History and ANTIQUITIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND and the 
Works on ScoTrTisH ProGRaApPnHy, 
History, Poetry, the Fine 


CONTINENT, including many Rare and Curious 
History, TopoGRaPny, and TRAVEL, NATURAL 
ArTS, ‘I HEOLOGY, etc also Foreign Literature, 
inciuding some carly printed and finely Illustrated Books (over 110 title-—4o 
pages). A/so CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF Books withdrawn from Library Circu- 
lation (52 pages). 
*,* Gratis and post free to any address 

New Lierary List of the most recent Books (English and Foreign), with Terms 

or MEMBERSHIP and other particulars, free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, ery Straw and Moss LitrTer for the Stable. 
and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TurRNips, CarkotTs, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTatrors, MANuURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Soba, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


LINSEED 





“CLEARED” | 


‘A vigorous poem which is likely to 
Times. 

‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared jin 
Unionist literature It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 
public opinion.’—-The World. 


attract considerable attention.’— 7h, 


Printed in Pamphlet Form for DisTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 
Copies (2s. per 109, or 17s. 6d_ per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSE RV ER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STRERFT, LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, - 


LN MARSHALL’S 


»=FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


«XHIBI TION OF FINE ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, AND PICTURES, 
At DOIG & M‘'KECHNIE’S GALLERIES, 
go GEORGE STREET, 
PicTuRE RESTORERS, PKINT SELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN, 


\\e 











SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING. 


NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 
WITH SPECIAL H STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 
AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 

pap See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 


NINE MILEs, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, and 
Exhibition Parks, 





Sa ee ee Sey Sel 





PATENT 
EARTH PLATES : 





REDUCED SECTION 
OF STEEL BAR 





SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


STANDARDS in one solid piece, free from welds, and of the best 
form for rigid hold in soil and equal resistance to pressure of ‘ stock’ 
from either side of fence. 

PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger than 
any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 

STEEL FLAT BARS, providing higher breaking strain, greater 
recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 

PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern fences. 

Price Lists, Tedihanmiale, and Cicclathaes on Application. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and Entrance 
Gates, Tree Guards, &c., posted free. 


A. & J. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 


EXCHANGE BUILDIN EDINBURGH ; 
AND AT 
LONDON anpb DUBLIN. 


Please Name this Paper. 


CORN iGS, 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS, 





_ Saloon—150 0 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge, 





Printed fer the Proprietors by T. & A. Compranss, Prineers to to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press and 
Thistle Street, Edinburga. 


Published by Jouw DouGtas at the Scors Orsexrver Orrice, 9 
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4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 








CapiTaL Futty Susscrisep, 41,000,000 © 0 

CaritTaL Paip Up, . ° ° F . ; 126,068 15 o 

Reserve Funp 1n HAND, OVER . ‘ ; ‘ 40,000 © oO 

UNCALLED CaPITAL, ° . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 873,931 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoLF Von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Kussell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppe ct, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 ne for Three or Four Years. 
5 »» _ for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
tr SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1890. 





FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. — 


HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland. 





64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TODD & CQ, \ REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


west B ELTS, 


| Does eae. 
— —— — "aie 
pmeeaiameaes aia 
an _— Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


HE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


CapiTaL AUTHORISED, . ° ‘ . £2,000,000. 
SuBSCRIBED AND Patp-vp, Pp . £500,000. 
Head Ofice--40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq, Advocate. 
OHN Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
ANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 years fixed, . ; ats per cent. 


»» 9 to 12 months, " ? ‘ »» 44 Pe 
» 6to8 ” . . . 4 ” 
” 3 to 5 ” ”” 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGcu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


| ceeeaaiaieaiaiaiaiats AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . 7 r . £505,000. 
Directors. 
Gezorce AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassiz, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq , Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
oHN M. M‘Canouisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
JoHN WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 





ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates —of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Elpelindoun PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesEnTURES, DeEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 


| CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. ScHEmME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 


PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 











Orders by Fost receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


13d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : ros. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copiesf[Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in'Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 
DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, ros.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New i Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications: 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 






Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


m — 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 





=. GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, | 
: LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
===, Lady Manazer—Miss KNOWLES. 









Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously —_ furnished. 
mewene Turkish, Russian, and 
Be ee eeeicees other Baths. Ballroom, 

7 =e Billiard and Smoke Room. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 





Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. Seedsimen 
by 
ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGe STREET, EDINBURGH, Special 
MawnuractTurers of HamMERess and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- pec 


provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, ‘Ammu- Royal 
ition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


liciceenenesedpnciacelemisindgmpulitite-dpedinnsetnnietcine Warrants 
In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA _ 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for | 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy | 
fer Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


J.C POTTAGE, Chemist, | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 




















117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


Mivowe ’s UnrivaLLeD ScoTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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